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THE FIRST PART. 
CHAPTER Ill. ‘FAIR INES.” 

THE residence of Don Saturnino de 
+ Rodas dated back to the good old times, 
and boasted their style of architecture. 
Those three enemies of mankind in the 
H tropics, heavy rains, excessive heat, and 
earthquakes, had been warily borne in mind 
by the original DeRodas. The house, though 
spacious enough for all the requirements of 
. life and comfort, was composed of but one 
storey, and its walls were of no costlier 
material than lath and plaster. A vast sala, 
| which, being the chief reception-room, had 
la marble floor, occupied the central place 
iin a building that wore a bare and com- 
| fortless look to strangers’ eyes until they 
| had grown accustomed to it, from the fact 
that the beams supporting the tiled roof 
4 were visible throughout. But the wisdom 
| of not providing heavy ceilings to living- 
{7 rooms in a city where earthquakes, if not 
common, are not unheard of, is manifest. 
The dining and other sitting-rooms were 
j also spacious, and all along the front of 
;them stretched the balcony that plays so 
large a part in the romance and reality of 
| Spanish life, and is appropriately called the 
*‘coridor,” for it is, in reality, a wide covered 
. platform. 

The sultriness of the day had been suffi- 
ciently beyond the common to render it a 
rational topic for remark among people 
who do not invariably talk of the weather. 
Don Saturnino’s coridor, with its profound 
shade, its white matting, and its rocking- 
chairs placed in a corner—for the moon 
will be shining presently, and its rays are 
baleful in Cuba—looked very inviting in 
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the cool of the evening. Its shaded space 
was as yet unoccupied, the long dinner 
having but recently come to an end, and 
the members of the family, with their 
guests, still lingered over the invariable 
coffee and cigaritos. The first person to 
appear on the coridor was a girl, who seated 
herself in an obscure place on a low cane 
footstool, and fell a-thinking. 

Ines de Rodas was really as beautiful as 
Hugh Rosslyn had described her. In her 
the type of her race and country was 
represented in its perfection—in form, 
in colouring, in grace, and also in that 
early maturity which has its drawback in 
an equally early fading away of youth. 
She might have been Cuadras’s portrait 
stepped out of its frame, but for the expres- 
sion of weariness and trouble that marred 
the loveliness of her face. She sat pro- 
foundly still, her hands idle in her lap, and 
her eyes fixed upon the ground, busy with 
her thoughts. As she emerged from the 
sala, she had thrown an impatient glance 
over her shoulder, as though she thought 
or feared that someone was following her. 

Ines de Rodas was dressed, as in the 
morning, in white. The only ornaments she 
wore were flowers—trich red blossoms, with 
shining, sharp green leaves. Hermagnificent 
dark hair was adorned with a cluster of the 
same. She was very fair to see, and there 
was one thinking so at that moment, 
himself unseen ; for the noiseless footstep 
of a man had brought him unheard to the 
coridor, and he could contemplate at his 
ease the picture formed by the solitary 
figure of the girl. 

The man who was thus observing her 
reverie wasnot aremarkable-looking person, 
except for the extraordinary restlessness of 
his eyes. He was about five-and-twenty 
years of age, rather tall, and not ill-favoured 
—one whose like might be met in the street | 
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many times in any day. The dark com-! 
plexion, in his case less florid than was 
usual among the Cuban Creoles, the colour 
of the eyes, and the crisp, black hair, were 
Only the 
peculiarity of his restless eyes placed the 
man apart. It was the sort of glance that 
made other people, not accustomed to his 
face, look round to see what he was 
glancing at, and made the same strangers 
pause in their speech, disconcerted by the 
roving expression that seemed to indi- 
cate wandering attention. Nevertheless, 
Norberto de Rodas never failed to hear all 
that he cared to hear of what anybody 
might be saying to him. He was of a 
spare figure, on which his evening costume, 
consisting of a black alpaca coat and white- 
drill trousers and waistcoat, sat loosely. 

The look with which he regarded Ines 
was not kindly or pleasant, although it was 
an admiring one; it might, indeed, have 
been taken, byan observer, to be a cruel look, 
if an observer there could have been. No 
one, however, had ever seen it, or any 
expression in Norberto’s face, when he was 
in his cousin’s presence, except that of 
deference, perhaps overdone, and frank 
admiration. 

After he had remained unseen and silent 
for some minutes, he stepped gently forward 
and stood behind Ines, 

“Tt was not kind of you to stay away 
from dinner.” 

She started, flushing a deep red, then 
recovered herself, and said carelessly : 

* Ah, are you there? And the others ?” 

“ The others are still at table. I repeat, 
my cousin, it was not kind of you to shun 
me on the first day after my return.” 

She made him no audible answer, but 
he read one in the movement by which she 
drew herself farther away from him. 

“‘Doiia Mercedes should have told me 
that you were in this mood; I would 
have stayed away until you had forgiven 
me.” 

The words were conciliatory, even hum- 
ble; but the tone was one of covert 
insolence. . 

“T have nothing to forgive,” said Ines, 
with an obvious effort to appear calm, 
“and nothing to say. -Pray leave me.” 

“ And allow you to carry out your cruel 
policy of resentment? No, my cousin ; 
that cannot be. You donot wish to banish 
me from the house that is almost as much 
my home as it is yours ; but if you banish 
yourself because I come here, that will 





amount to the same thing.” 


“T do not banish myself,” said Ines 
hastily ; “I am here.” 

‘Here! Yes; because your father would 
be too inquisitive if you were absent. Here, 
because a dozen people will be coming 
presently, and you need not take any notice 
of me among them ; and my uncle will not 
observe whether you do or do not. You 
are not treating me fairly, Ines. What did 
you promise when I consented to refrain at 
present from urging the right on which all 
the happiness of my life depends, and which 
has everything in its favour, except your 
caprice? Was it not that you would 
be just the same to me as you had ever 
been? Was it not that you would give 
me a fair chance of winning the prize 
which I have a right to claim? And 
what do youdo? Fora week before I start 
for Spain you shut yourself up in that 
accursed convent, and when I return you 
remain away from the dinner your father 
gives to welcome me. Take care, Ines ; 
there are two sides to every bargain.” 

The cold and studied tone in which he 
had begun to speak had now changed to 
one of anger and menace ; the temper of 
the man was to be heard in it, and to be 
seen in the dark glances of his shifting eyes. 
He could not sée the girl’s face, and this 
was well, for he would have read fear in it, 
and would have been encouraged to 
pursue a course which had developed that 
favourable symptom ; but he could tell by 
the shrinking of her figure that she was 
unable to deny or contest what he said. 

“T went to the convent because I was 
not well, because I wanted to think, to be 
quiet. Doiia Mercedes Ah, here they 
come !” 

There was an affront, unpremeditated, 
but all the more deadly, in her unfeigned 
relief which stung Norberto de Rodas 
keenly ; and as Ines sprang up to meet the 
party who came from the dining-room into 
the coridor, he turned away with a 
muttered oath. 

Of the party who entered the balcony 
and at once subsided into rocking-chairs, 
only two were ladies, and these two formed 
a strong contrast. One was an elderly 
personage, the Seiiora Doiia Maria de 
Castillo, the wife of a gentleman of much 
local importance, and the fattest woman in 
Santiago—a kind, sociable, happy soul, 
childless, but fond of children and young 
people, and with whom Ines was a special 
favourite. She waddled into the shady 
corner of the coridor, wagging her 
elaborately-dressed grey head, waving her 
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costly fan of tortoiseshell and gold, and 
sank into her “ balanza,” or rocking-chair, 
full of the contentment of a good nature 
and a good dinner. When Ines, having 
arranged the lace flounces that adorned 
the portly form of Doiia Maria, placed 
herself at her side, she smiled her satis- 
faction, all unconscious that she repre- 
sented a haven of refuge to her attentive 
young friend. The other lady was Dojia 
Mercedes, the second wife of Don Satur- 
nino de Rodas, and a Spaniard “pur sang.” 

If Ines was the perfect type of Creole 
beauty, Doiia Mercedes, who was young 
enough to be her husband’s daughter, 
although she was the mother of a boy of 
six, might fairly claim to represent a 
certain Spanish type of female loveli- 
ness. For the dusky carnation of the 
Cuban creoles, her smooth cheek showed a 
beautiful olive hue, and their large, limpid, 
black eyes were outshone by the deep, 
strange blue, that is peculiar to “ fair” 
Spaniards. Doiia Mercedes wore her 
dark hair, which was, however, much less 
dark than the lustrous locks of Ines, in 
a widely-plaited coronet, with a high, 
jewelled comb and a cluster of pure white 
flowers for her head-dress, Her dress 
was black, light of texture, but simple, 
perhaps even severe of fashion, for Dofia 
Mercedes was a woman of taste and dis- 
cretion, and would not emphasise the dis- 
parity of years between her husband and 
herself by any juvenility of attire. Not that 
Don Saturnino was in the least sensitive 
upon this point, or, indeed, on any other. 
He was a jovial, happy, prosperous gentle- 
man, whose mind was full of canes and coffee 
in the not oppressively long business hours 
during which he worked and smoked in his 
office, in the company of his escrivano—a 
prettier word than clerk—but was free to 
entertain the affairs of his friends and the 
gossip of Santiago afterwards. He had 
never been seriously opposed or contra- 
dicted in his life, and he would probably 
have taken it badly had any such novel 
experience come to him. He was very 
proud of his little son, and devoted to his 
wife, who ruled him without his being con- 
scious of the fact, and he had a careless 
kind of fondness for his daughter Ines, 
whose mother died when she was an infant; 
although that feeling was not accompanied 
by any idea that she possessed an inde- 
pendent individuality, or that she had any 
claim to equality with the fine little lad, 
her half-brother. 

The gentlemen who had dined with Don 





Saturnino were not specially interesting. 
Don Manuel de Castillo, who was the oldest 
of the party and almost as fat as his wife, 
having carefully adjusted his rocking-chair 
so that the intrusive moon should not beam 
upon him, covered his head with a large 
and gaudy bandanna, and frankly went to 
sleep with premeditation. The other men 
smoked solemnly to the accompaniment of 
a little desultory conversation (with a 
remarkable avoidance of politics) and the 
 swing-swing ” of the rocking-chairs, 

Ines and her old friend were in deep dis- 
course. The kindly eyes of the fat lady 
dwelt on the girl’s face with lively plea- 
sure. Ines was content, for the only 
person in the world whom she hated and 
feared was at a distance from her, at the 
edge of the group, and occupied exclusively 
with Dojia Mercedes, who sat apart, and 
more in the waning light than the others. 

There wasan interruption to this tranquil, 
not to say sleepy, state of things presently. 
Two or three gentlemen dropped in, and 
the whole party rose to receive them with 
great politeness, with the exception of 
Don Manuel de Castillo, who was sleeping 
too soundly to be disturbed by their 
arrival. For that circumstance, which she 
treated as accidental, though everybody 
present knew it to be invariable, his wife 
apologised, in a form of words with which 
the company was equally familiar, and then 
the desultory conversation and the unfailing 
cigars were resumed until the next interrup- 
tion, This occurred in an unusually exciting 
fashion, for one of the two new arrivals was 
a stranger, an “Inglés,” the compatriot of 
that always-welcome visitor, the Seiior 
Henrique Rodney, and every man of 
the party felt bound to receive the 
presumably distinguished foreigner with 
especial courtesy. 

Doiia Maria de Castillo even thought it 
necessary to rouse her husband from his 
slumbers on the occasion, and the old 
gentleman bore the proceeding with mild- 
ness that spoke volumes for his domestic 
virtues, 

Dojia Maria also confided to Ines, when 
Hugh Rosslyn had been presented to her, 
that she had seen him already. 

* At mass this morning,” she explained ; 
‘so he is, perhaps, a Christian ”—meaning 
a Catholic—“ though his friend is not, 
But perhaps he was only locking about 
him. Come here, Seiior Henrique, and 
tell us about this stranger.” 

Hugh was by this time conversing gravely 
with Don Saturnino, and Henry Rodney, 
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leaving him to wander in the maze of mixed 


| languages, in which he himself was per- 


fectly at home, took a seat by the old lady’s 
side, and proceeded to satisfy her curiosity 
to a truly surprising extent, considering 
that his own acquaintance with Rosslyn 
was only two days old. But Rodney had 
all the skill and tact of the most accom- 
plished interviewer—the word had not 
then been invented—and, where authentic 
information failed him, he supplied the 
deficiency himself. He had a pleased and 
attentive audience of two, and although he 
did not venture to assert that Hugh was 
“Cristiano,” he gave him an excellent 
character in every other respect. 

3eyond the few formal words which 
accompanied the presentation of the visitor 
to her, Ines had no conversation with Hugh 
Rosslyn, But he could see her, could 
stealthily watch her face with its bright 
dark loveliness, could notethelook of interest 
in the eyes that were so bewitching to him 
when he spoke in his embarrassed but not 
ungraceful way, of his visit to Spain and his 
admiration of all things Spanish. His 
satisfaction in having made the acquaint- 
ance of Henry Rodney received a great 
accession, from his speedy recognition of 
the pleasant and seemingly intimate 
relations subsisting between his new friend 
and Don Saturnino de Rodas. To see 
more of that worthy Cuban, to be admitted 
to the presence of his beautiful daughter, 
was an object of supreme importance to 
Rosslyn. The attainment of this end was 
rendered easy by the evident regard of the 
seiior and his wife for the easy-mannered, 
obliging, versatile roving commissioner, 
towards whom Hugh was beginning to 
entertain the kind of feeling that impels 
a schoolboy to bestow his pet pocket-knife, 
with five blades and a corkscrew in it, 
upon his chosen friend. 

The calm delights of the tertulia in 
due time came to an end, and Rodney 
and Rosslyn found themselves on their way 
to the Calle de Santa Rosa. 

Hugh was delighted with the energy and 
savoir faire which Rodney had displayed in 
acquiring a knowledge of the immediate 
engagements of the Rodas family, and 
revealed his pleasure with a frankness that 
added to Rodney’s amusement. To say 
nothing of the cathedral, there was a 
certainty of meeting them at the theatre, 
at the promenade in the Plaza, and at the 
next ball at the Philharmonic, all within 
afew days! It was exceedingly funny to 
Rodney; and he had a keen eye for 





weaknesses of this kind, and an enjoyment 
of them that was rather cynical. 

“ What do you think of a tertulia? A 
simple affair enough, isn’t it? and yet 
sociable and pleasant, and certainly with 
more smoke than fire about it. Don 
Saturnino is a fine old fellow, a little too 
much led by his handsome wife. What 
do you think of Doiia Mercedes ?” 

Rodney put this question suddenly, and 
Rosslyn was not ready with an answer, for 
the reason that he had not thought about 
Doiia Mercedes, or about anybody else 
except Ines; so he said indifferently : 

‘* She is a fine-looking woman.” 

“‘Not tobe compared to herstepdaughter, 
though. By the way, have your impres- 
sions of the morning been removed or 
modified by the sight of your fair devotee 
at home ? Do you still think her the most 
beautiful girl you have ever seen ?” 

“T do. But there’s something the matter 
in that household—something that troubles 
her. You made even those people—what 
did you say they called the Cuban fine 
gentlemen ? ” 

*¢ Pollos,’” 

‘* Well, you made the very Pollos laugh 
—though the trouble of getting through 
their cigaritos seems too much for them— 
but she never smiled.” 

“You are right. There is trouble, It’s 
no breach of confidence on my part to tell 
you the family history, for I have it not 
from any of them, but from little Pepito 
Vinent, the greatest gossip in Cuba. I 
will look him up, and we'll ask him to 
dinner ; you will be perfectly familiar with 
the affairs of all the best society in the island 
by the end of the evening. Pepito knows, or 
says he knows,everybody. Heisasimpudent 
as Lever’s Irishman, who introduced all 
the men whose names he had never heard 
to all the girls whom he only knew by 
sight, at a ball, and achieved popularity by 
the performance.” 

* Are his reports to be trusted ?” 

“Tn the main, when they do not refer to 
his personal concerns. When his tale is 
one of conquest I never believe a word of 
it. He is not scurrilous, mind, he is only 
imaginative, and, as everybody is aware of 
his little foible, nobody is harmed by it.” 

* And what has he to tell of Don 
Saturnino’s affairs?” asked Rosslyn. 

“A good deal; but chiefly this. Many 
years ago, Don Saturnino’s only brother 
died, just as his affairs were taking a turn 
for the better, after a long spell of the 
worse, and was followed to the grave in a 
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week by his wife. The marriage had not 
been liked by the De Rodas family ; there 
was an extra touch or two of the tar-brush 
in the lady’s case; but the child she left, 
a boy, was the only child among the De 
Rodas family. Don Saturnino adopted 
his nephew, at the urgent entreaty of his 
wife, who seems to have been an angelic 
sort of woman; and he was regarded as 
the heir to even then considerable wealth. 
But when this state of things had existed 
for a few years, it was upset by the birth 
of the beautiful Ines, long after the worthy 
couple had reconciled themselves to their 
childless condition, and Doiia Modesta 
survived only a short time. She made it 
her dying request that the boy should not 
lose his prospects owing to the birth of 
her child, but that the little Ines was to be 
regarded as his future wife. Some form of 
betrothal between the children was gone 
through, and the good lady departed in 
peace, satisfied that she had provided 
against all events. It looked like it for 
a while, but one contingency Doiia 
Modesta had not foreseen—it was her hus- 
band’s consoling himself. Don Saturnino 
took several years to do it, but he did it 
at last, and, after taking a long holiday in 
Spain and other countries, when his nephew 
was a big boy, quite old enough to under- 
stand the position, he returned to Cuba 
with a blooming and stately bride, Dojiia 
Mercedes. This event occurred about eight 
years ago, I believe, and was followed by 
a second, which was a very bad thing 
indeed for the nephew.” 

“ Another child, I suppose ?” 

“Just so, and not only a child, buta 
boy. Doiia Mercedes has unbounded in- 
fluence over Don Saturnino, and is not the 
woman, according to Pepito, to advance 
the interests of anybody at the expense of 
her son and herself. We have, therefore, 
Norberto de Rodas once more with nothing 
certain to count upon, except a small share 
in his uncle’s big business, and an ambu- 
latory agency which has recently taken him 
to Spain. I understand, always from 
Pepito, that he has been away for some 
months, and that the dinner of yesterday 
was his welcome home.” 

“ What sort of man is this Norberto de 
Rodas ?” 

“A very unpleasant sort of man to me 
individually ; but I believe he is popular 
enough among the fast set here. He isa 


plausible person, with cautiousness and. 


watchfulness about him not a bit like his 
countrymen ; and, if he has not their hot 





temper, neither has he their pleasant, easy, 
open-handed ways. I really know very 
little of him, and it’s a rash judgment as 
well as a melodramatic thing to say; but 
it has occurred to me more than once that 
there is a lot of pernicious villainy latent 
in Don Norberto. He avoids politics 
ostentatiously, but I am sure he would 
make a good conspirator, and sell his con- 
federates in the nick of time when the 
game was up. He has hitherto played 
his own game well, in every sense. He is 
a gambler, like nine-tenths of the men 
here, but he makes money by it. He has 
kept his footing with his uncle, and Dota 
Mercedes is his sworn friend.” 

“And this is the future husband of 
that lovely girl?” said Rosslyn, who had 
hitherto listened without making a remark. 

‘Ves. Worse luck for her, and better 
than he deserves for him.” 

“And the trouble?” asked Hugh, 
who had heard Rodney’s last words with 
a strange pang. 

“The trouble is, according to Pepito, 
that Dofia Mercedes hates her  step- 
daughter ; that the fair Ines regards her 
cousin with aversion; that he wants to 
keep her to the pledge made for her 
in her cradle, and will enforce it by 
the aid of Doiia Mercedes; and that 
the only alternative before the girl is to 
declare a vocation and enter a convent, as it 
would be vain to appeal to her father.” 

“Do you mean to say that she would be 
forced into a marriage against her will ?” 

“That depends on what you mean by 
force. She would not be dragged to the 
altar after a course of imprisonment and 
starvation, after the fashion of our old 
novels ; but there’s a great deal of force 
in public opinion, in steady domestic 
pressure, in paternal displeasure, in the 
constant invocation of her dead mother’s 
name and injunctions, and perhaps some 
in the assurance given her that if she 
refuses to marry her cousin, to whom she 
has been betrothed all her life, as they make 
out, and yet remains “in the world,” she 
will have no chance of getting a husband. 
In Creole society, old maids are not of 
much account; they are also rare; and I 
can assure you, disgusted though you look 
at the idea, that is a consideration to weigh 
with any girl here.” 

‘““What interest has Doiia Mercedes to 
serve in securing the marriage? Her son 
is his father’s heir, and I suppose the poor 
girl would take her portion with her if 
she chose the convent.” 
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“Certainly, but Doiia Mercedes is the 
still young wife of an old husband, and 
she loves admiration as much as she dis- 
likes her step-daughter. She wants to 
get rid of her, I dare say she does not 
much care how. The convent would be 
the more effectual way of disposing of so 
formidable a rival as a beautiful girl in her 
first youth, who must, by decree of custom, 
be always at her side. Failing that, however, 
it would be pleasant to marry her to a man 
whom she dislikes, but who is the very 
humble servant of Doiia Mercedes.” 

“ You think there is not much chance 
for her then?” 

“T think there’s none, except the chance 
that offers itself to so many—the chance 
of making the best of her lot. A woman 
is an adaptable creature, and if a man is 
not actively unkind to her—if it does not 
come to calling names, flinging candle- 
sticks, and stopping the supplies, she gets 
on well with him, even though she may 
have begun with a little aversion.” 

Hugh Rosslyn let this pass unnoticed ; 
though it seemed rank heresy to him in his 
sentimental mood. 

The two young men had now reached 
the house in the Calle de Santa Rosa, and 
the subject was dropped for the moment. 
Hugh Rosslyn had gladly agreed to 
Redney’s proposal that he should take up 
his quarters with him, The matter was 
easily arranged. 

“TI shall be, off before my Gualterio 
returns, no doubt ; there’s bound to be an 
‘insurrecto’ somewhere in these latitudes 
soon ; indeed, it’s overdue, and I must be 
on the spot in the interests of copy. But 
he will be charmed to find you here, 
especially as you’re a brother of the brush. 
And you couldn’t have a better billet; any 
amount of ‘ studies’ at your service. The 
bay from the north, from the east, from 
the north-east ; the housetops, the patio, 
the eternal Morro in the distance. Why, 
you are as lucky as Martin Chuzzlewit in 
Mr. Pecksniff’s workroom, and I should 
very much like to see your notion of the 
street from our balcony, for instance.” 

His good-humour and réadiness had a 
great charm for Hugh, who entered at once 
into the spirit of this novel companionship. 
It was, therefore, their joint abode into 
which Rosslyn and Rodney turned, and it 
was on their own balcony that they resumed 
their talk in the still, bright moonlight. 


The dispersion of the party at Don 
Saturnino’s was almost simultancous, and 





Ines bade her father and Doiia Mercedes 
good-night and withdrew immediately after- 
wards, availing herself of the absence 
of Norberto, who had attended Doiia 
Maria de Castillo to the street door, to 
avoid including him in the observance. 
Of this manceuvre Don Saturnino was 
quite unconscious, but Dojia Mercedes 
noticed and appraised it. 

“She means to rebel, and wants to break 
her intention to us,” said the girl’s step- 
mother to herself with a slow smile of dis- 
dain ; ‘very well, we shall see.” 

In the large room which had been 
her own since her infancy, Ines found 
the negress, once her nurse, and ever 
since her attendant, patiently awaiting 
her. The old woman was kneeling, or 
rather sitting upon her heels, on the floor, 
in front of a niche in a corner of the 
wall, which formed a shrine for a small 
statue of the Santisima, crowned with a 
wreath of golden flowers, and illumined by 
the flame of a little lamp. A chaplet 
of large, yellow, wooden beads was in 
her hands, and as she rapidly muttered 
her prayers she dropped them one by one 
through her fingers. A single candle on 
the small undraped dressing-table con- 
tended but feebly with the moonlight, 
which revealed the figure of the negress, 
with her greyish-black face, her gaudy 
head-dress, and her loose gown made of an 
English cotton of florid design and colours 
—an unbeautiful but picturesque spectacle. 

The room had a brick floor, and was 
uncarpeted, with the exception of a few 
small pieces of carpet placed in front of 
the simple toilet stands, and beside the 
little white bed, which was placed in the 
centre of the floor. Ona small table near 
the bed were some books of devotion, and 
on the wall, where her eyes opened upon 
it in the morning, hung a portrait of Ines’ 
mother, which might have been that of 
Ines herself. Two chairs, and a large 
wardrobe of light wood, prettily painted in 
a flower pattern, completed the furniture 
of the room. 

Ines was in no talking humour that 
night ; but Teresita’s curiosity was not of 
the fluctuating kind; she wanted to hear 
about the tertulia, and whether the 
seflorita had incurred the anger of Don 
Saturnino by staying away from the dinner 
of welcome to Norberto. 

“Anger from my father! No; I 
don’t think he knew that I was not 
there. And the tertulia? It was much 
as usual, only that the English sejior, 
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Don Henrique, brought a friend, also an 
Englishman, with a very hard name, and 
Don Henrique told Doiia Maria that he is 
a painter, like Don Gualterio, my cousin, 
and Doiia Maria said she had seen him at 
the cathedral.” 

“ What is he like, this English senor ?” 

** He is beautiful! He has such anoble, 
fair face ; his eyes are grey and soft; and 
when he speaks his voice seems to wish and 
to do you good. He is so different—so 
different——” 

And here Ines, who was speaking rather 
to herself than to Teresita, allowed her 
nerves, which had been too tightly strung 
during the evening, to give way, and burst 
into tears. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


NATURE has divided Gloucestershire into 
three regions of strongly distinctive features 
—the hill, the vale, and the forest. The 
hill region comprises the Cotswolds, which 
stretch as far as Shakespeare’s county, 
and whose pleasant slopes, abounding in 
springs, abound also in the manor-houses 
and mansions of the rural gentry. Here 
was a famous country for those who loved 
to follow hawk and hound, or, with their 
fleet greyhounds, 

Uncouple at the timorous flying hare. 

“How doth your fallow greyhound, 
sir ?” asks Slender of worthy Master Page. 
“T heard say he was outrun at Cotsall.” 

The Cotswolds were once, no doubt, 
the scene of games and sports almost 
national in their character—sports revived 
rather than created anew, in the reign of 
James the First, by one Captain Robert 
Dover, a veteran of Elizabeth’s wars, who 
was probably as well known to Shake- 
speare as he was to Ben Jonson, and 
Drayton, and the other poets and wits of 
the period, many of whom commemorate 
his Olympic sports in a half-bantering, half- 
serious vein. Dover's head-quarters were 
at Chipping Campden, some ten miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon, in the neighbourhood 
of which town some memory of these 
games was long, and perhaps is still, kept 
up by the yearly assemblage of the youths 
of the neighbourhood on Dover's Hill. 

The eastern downs of the Cotswolds are 
termed in a Saxon charter, Mons Wicissa ; 
and this recalls the Saxon name for the 
district generally, the country of the 





Hwiccias—that is, the people who inha- 
bited the district now included in the 
counties of Gloucester and Oxford, whose 
rural inhabitants even to this day seem to 
show a certain tribal resemblance. The 
same district was known to the Romans as 
the country of the Dobuni, the latter a 
peaceful pastoral race, it would seem, who 
welcomed the Roman rule as a protection 
from the inroads of the fierce Silurian 
tribes. 

But it was the fertile vale of Gloucester 
that formed the favoured dwelling-place of 
the Romans and the Romanised Britons, 
with Gloucester for its capital—the British 
Caer Gloew, the Roman Glevum Colonia ; 
thus the early name outlasted both British 
and Roman power, and came down to us 
as the Saxon Glewchester. 

There is nothing left above ground to 
point out the site of the famous Roman 
colony, nor even of the palace of the later 
Kings, who were accustomed to hold their 
Christmas ‘festivals at Gloucester, where 
great councils were held, and Parliaments 
assembled, the last of these in 1420. Only 
the name, Kingsholm, of the north-eastern 
suburb of the city recalls the latter ; while 
the ancient plan of the city, with its four 
main streets meeting at a central carrefour, 
seems to followthe lines of the Roman settle- 
ment, Even the medieval walls of the 
town have vanished, with the exception of 
the ancient west gate; and its castle, the 
seat of the powerful noble who was termed 
both Earl and Consul of Gloucester, has 
been destroyed to make room for a prison. 

Both castle and walls have been fiercely 
attacked and well defended in their time, 
in the Barons’ wars especially, when some- 
times one party, and sometimes the other, 
took possession, Once when it was in the 
King’s hands, two Knights of the opposite 
faction disguised themselves in Welsh 
cloaks as wool-mongers, and appeared at 
the west gate—the gate which is still pre- 
served — “riding upon two woolpacks,” 
says the chronicler. Once inside, the 
Knights threw off their Welsh cloaks, 
revealing the shining armour beneath, 
overpowered the bewildered guard, seized 
the gateway, and admitted their accom- 
plices. Eventually Prince Edward met 
the Barons at Gloucester, and agreed on 
terms, the only sufferers being the poor 
burgesses, who were mulct in a thousand 
pounds for their disloyalty. 

The descendants of these ill-used bur- 
gesses had their revenge upon royalty four 
centuries later, when Gloucester declared 
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for the Parliament against the King. 
Lord Herbert attacked the town with a 
force of Welshmen, who, not being very 
ardent in the cause, surrendered presently 
to Waller, and some of these Welsh soldiers 
were enlisted for the defence of Gloucester. 
The King soon appeared in person before 
the walls, and summoned the city to sur- 
render, offering an amnesty to all concerned. 
The Mayor read the King’s proclamation 
in the market-place ; but the inhabitants 
were all strong for the cause they had 
embraced. The Governor of the city at 
once set fire to the suburbs to deprive 
the assailants of the cover the houses 
afforded. “ Better lose the skirts of our 
coat than that our enemies should sit upon 
them,” said the stout Governor. 

Then the attack commenced, trenches 
were opened, and the King’s musqueteers 
approached the walls under cover of 
a shield mounted on _ cart-wheels —a 
machine invented by the Rev. Mr. Chilling- 
worth, after the fashion of the Roman 
testudo. But troops and fighting citizens 
gallantly manned the walls, and the inha- 
bitants generally were employed in throw- 
ing up earthworks, even the women and 
children giving their help. The King 
established his quarters at Matson House, 


on the south-east of the city; his army 
was thirty thousand strong, and flushed 


with success. ‘‘ Waller was extinct,” said 
the King, “ and Essex had fled.” But the 
stand made by the men of Gloucester gave 
time for another force to be organised under 
Essex, who marched to the relief of the 
beleaguered city, and, after an invest- 
ment of twenty-six days, the wearied, half- 
despairing inhabitants caught sight of the 
glow of huge beacon-fires that were lighted 
on Wainlode Hill. Essex was approaching 
with his army, and the King raised the siege 
and retreated. 

[t is said that, when King Charles’s son 
was restored to the throne, he ordered the 
destruction of all the fortifications of the 
town, as a mark of hisdispleasure. But it 
is hardly likely that this measure was 
intended as a punishment. The thriving 
city had outgrown its ancient limits, and 
high walls and strong towers made the town 
within damp, gloomy, and unhealthy. 

There still remain, however, many pleas- 
ing specimens of ancient domestic architec- 
ture, such as the New Inn, with its galleries 
und dormitories, recalling the age of Chaucer 
and his pilgrims. The Cathedral, with its 
one central tower, though without much 
grandeur in general effect, is full of interest 





within in its varied architecture. The solemn 
Norman nave is succeeded by transepts of 
various styles, and a choir rich in the florid 
detail of the very latest development of 
original Gothic ; while, as Professor I’reeman 
observes, through the lacework of later 
times may still be seen the massive eastern 
limb of Abbot Serlo’s minster, with its 
surrounding chapels. Beneath exists a 
noble crypt, which, with the arrangement 
of the chapels above its vaulted gallery, 
recalls the famous triple church of Assisi. 
And the original purpose of the minster 
is suggested by the noble and spacious 
cloisters, still intact. 

An ancient abbey was that of Gloucester, 
dating, perhaps, from a Celtic foundation, 
but, anyhow, one of the mixed convents of 
the Saxon period. Many ofthe old abbots 
sleep undisturbed in choir or transept, and 
there is one fine monument to Abbot Sea- 
brook, with an effigy which still shows a face 
of shrewdness and humour, notwithstand- 
ing the loss of its prominent feature. The 
most interesting of the ancient monuments 
is the shrine of King Edward the Second, 
with a well-preserved effigy of the murdered 
monarch, in crown and robes, showing the 
finely-cut features of the Plantagenets, the 
haughty brow, and commanding upper- 
face, with the weaker mouth and chin, 
whose amiable expression is hardlymasked 
by the thin moustache and curled beard. 
Then there is an oaken effigy that represents 
Robert Curthose, the Conqueror’s eldest 
son, another striking example of the evil 
effects of an easy, amiable disposition. 

The preservation of these and other 
medieval monuments during the destruction 
of the abbeys, when so many of such 
mementoes perished, is due to the choice of 
the abbey-church as the cathedral of the 
Bishopric, newly founded by Henry the 
Eighth. The Abbot’s house became the 
deanery, and many of the conventual build- 
ings were preserved for the use of the new 
establishment. Butof thenumerous priories, 
friaries, guild-chapels, and parish-churches, 
which once made Gloucester celebrated as 
a kind of holy city, only four ancient 
parish-churches and a few scattered frag- 
ments of St. Oswald’s Priory and new 
Lanthony Abbey now remain. 

The four crossways, which formed the 
ground-plan of ancient Gloucester, were con- 
tinued indefinitely beyond the walls in 
oman roads which maystill, hereand there, 
be traced in the open country. 

The eastward track passed through 
Cirencester—Corin or Churnchester, from 
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the river of that name, which passes by on 
its way to join the infant Thames—once a 
great Roman station at the junction of 
important highways. A vestige of its 
ancient state exists in the Bull Ring, sup- 
posed to represent theancientamphitheatre, 
and the neighbourhood has been found rich 
in Roman relics. The Norman castle, which 
was reared on the oman walls, is repre- 
sented by the ancient Spital Gate. There 
are fragments, too, of the Abbey of Black 
Canons, in walls and gateways, and a fine 
parish-church with a quaint and elaborate 
gate-house. There is an ancient grammar- 
school, too, and a modern agricultural 
college, and altogether the little town may 
ruffle it with the best. It has, at all 
events, one striking event in its annals. 
Cirencester once suppressed a formidable 
rebellion to its own hand, and may thus 
claim a niche in the temple of history. 
Readers of Shakespeare may recall how, 
towards the end of Richard the Second, 
when the main interest of the story is 
exhausted in the capture of Richard, it is 
revived by what seems an unconnected epi- 
sode. Old York, after recounting to his 
wife the triumphant entry of Bolingbroke 
into London, discovers in his son Aumerle’s 
possession a treasonable bond— 


A dozen of them here have ta’en the sacrament, 
And interchangeably set down their hands 
To kill the King at Oxford. 

Old York calls for his boots, which his 
wife will not let him have, but in the end 
he rides off to Windsor to impeach his son 
before the King. The son rides after his 
father, outstrips him, on a different route, 
gets first to Court, and wins his pardon of 
the new King. 

The conspiracy was real enough A 
number of great lords, chief among whom 
were the Holands, sons of Joan of Kent, 
and King Richard’s half-brothers, men who 
owed everything to the deposed King, then 
in his miserable dungeon at Pontefract, 
had agreed to make an end of Henry, and 
bring back Richard in triumph to his 
throne. A tournament at Oxford was to 
be the means of entrapping Bolingbroke. 
But the involuntary treachery of Aumerle 
caused the plot to explode prematurely. 
The conspirators then gave out that 
Richard had escaped from prison and 
joined them, and so popular was the de- 
posed King in the Midlands, that they were 
soon at the head of forty thousand men, 
and almost succeeded in trapping Boling- 


broke at Windsor. Failing in this they re- 


treated on Wales, probably in concert with 





Owain Glyndwr, Richard’s faithful squire, 
where they reasonably expected to raise 
the whole country in his favour. On the 
march they came to Cirencester and en- 
camped their army at the gates. Four of 
the leaders, namely, the Dukes of Surrey 
and Exeter, and the Earls of Salisbury and 
Gloucester, incautiously entered the town, 
and took up their lodgings there for the 
night. The Mayor of the town, finding out 
the quality of his guests, and warned, it 
seems, of their purpose, closed the gates of 
the town, and arming the citizens, led them 
to the quarters of the rebel lords. 

The lords refused to surrender, bar- 
ricaded their lodgings, and defended their 
position valiantly, hoping, no doubt, for 
assistance from outside. But the clash of 
arms, the ringing of the tocsin, and the 
noise and confusion in the town, had struck 
panic into the hearts of the rebel levies, 
There was a cry of “Treason!” There 
were no leaders at hand to quell the panic, 
the army dispersed like melting snow, 
and every man sought his own home. 
From midnight till three next evening the 
lords held out against the citizens, and 
then surrendered. Exeter and Gloucester, 
however, managed to break away from 
their captors, and escaped for the time ; 
but to make all sure with the other two, 
their heads were struck off by the town- 
executioner. As a sequel to this mis- 
managed rising followed the murder of 
King Richard in Pontefract Castle. 

Then came the rewards, not excessive, 
considering the service rendered. The 
townsfolk might keep all the baggage of 
the lords, excepting plate, jewels, and 
money. There would be considerable pick- 
ings, no doubt, in the way of damascened 
armour, palfreys, and chargers—rich stuffs 
and gay trappings. And then there was a 
grant of four does in season from Brandon 
Forest, and one hogshead of wine yearly 
for the men, and six bucks anda hogshead 
of wine for the women. From which it 
seems that the women also had borne them- 
selves bravely in the fight. 

Returning to our central carrefour at 
Gloucester, we may follow the course of 
the Severn, to where the river enters the 
county at Tewkesbury, an ancient town 
that takes its name from a Saxon anchorite 
who was the earliest settler there, it is said, 
and the fame of whose sanctity attracted a 
colony of cenobites, the germ of the future 
monastery. The Abbey of St. Mary, 
Tewkesbury, was one of the greatest of the 
Benedictine establishments in England, and 
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its minster is happily preserved as the 
parish church, with the loss, however, of its 
beautiful Lady Chapel, which was destroyed 
at the Reformation—a grand old minster of 
the massive Norman type, rich in the monu- 
reents of knight and noble who here sought 
their rest, hoping to find peace and grace 
within the sacred circle of its shrines. Here, 
too, were buried many of the nobles who 
fell in the great fight of Tewkesbury. 

Seventy years had elapsed since the 
events at Cirencester just recorded. The 
actors upon the scene were the grand- 
children and great-grandchildren of those 
of whom we have just spoken. Boling- 
broke’s grandson, Henry, the meek usurper, 
was in the Tower, awaiting the same fate 
that had befallen the unhappy Richard, and 
the great-grandson of the old York who had 
the difficulty with his boots, was King of 
England, as Edward the Fourth, and his 
crown was at stake on the issue of the battle. 

Queen Margaret had landed at Wey- 
mouth with her son, attended by a French 
military guard, thinking to join her 
husband in London, and resume her royal 
state. Two days later she received the 
astounding news of the sudden change of 
affairs—that her husband was a prisoner in 
the Tower, and Warwick defeated and 
slain. The Queen had almost resolved on 
flight to France, when she was joined by 
the fugitive lords from Barnet fight, who 
advised her to make another stand, to 
raise her standard in the west, and gather 
together the scattered remnants of War- 
wick’s army. Jasper Tudor promised to 
raise the Welshmen in her favour, while 
Somerset and Oxford undertook to rally 
the Lancastrians, 

A new army gathered about the standard 
of Queen and Prince with astonishing 
speed. But King Edward was one of the 
ablest captains of the day, and, without 
losing an hour, he marched out from 
London to attack the Queen’s gathering 
forces, Margaret resolved to retire to 
Wales, and there join Jasper Tudor and 
the Welsh force he was collecting. She 
hoped to cross the Severn at Gloucester, 
but the gates of the city were closed against 
her, and so she followed the old Roman 
track to the next practicable crossing at 
Tewkesbury. But Edward was upon her 
before she could put the Severn between 
them, and the Queen turned to bay. 

{11 was her choice of this uneven ground, 
Luckless the place, unlucky was the houre. 

The Laneastrians were arrayed with 

their backs to the abbey and the town, on 





a site cut up by deep ditches, and divided 
by hedges and walled enclosures. Edward 
brought up cannon and fired into the thick 
of the enemy, while Duke Richard’s archers 
supported the artillery with showers of 
arrows. On the Lancastrian side, the Duke 
of Somerset, finding the position becoming 
untenable, ordered a general advance, and 
himself led the way to the attack. But 
only Somerset’s immediate followers obeyed 
his call, the rest retreated pell-mell into 
the town, and fell into hopeless confusion. 
Presently Somerset, whose attack had thus 
failed, was driven back among the crowd 
in the market-place. And here, it is said, 
in his rage and despair, Somerset rode up 
to Lord Wenlock, one of the recalcitrant 
captains, and clove him to the chin with 
his sword. 

A great slaughter followed. Many of the 
flying Lancastrians were drowned in the 
mill-dam; many were cut down in a field 
still known as the Bloody Field. The end 
of it all we may read in our Shakespeare : 

For Somerset, off with his guilty head! 
while the unhappy young Prince of Wales 
was dispatched, if not by the daggers of 
Edward and his brothers, at all events by 
their direct orders, and under the very eyes 
of the unhappy Margaret. 

Tewkesbury itself has something of a 
manufacturing flavour, but the country 
south to Gloucester is rich and pastoral, 
the best part of that vale of Gloucester 
which has long been renowned for its 
dairy produce, Old chroniclers dwell upon 
the fertility of the county—rich in corn, 
productive in fruit, the highways bordered 
with apple-trees, the vineyards numerous 
and rich, the wines of the county little 
inferior to those of France, full of thriving 
villages, the churches handsome, the towns 
populous and frequent. 

On the eastern border of this rich valley 
lies Cheltenham, under the shadow of the 
Chiltern Hills, a lively and fashionable 
resort for autumn and winter, with fine 
crescents, terraces, and pump-rooms, with 
avenues and trim walks, and shady boule- 
vards, in a country of streams and rich 
meadows, enclosed by round-backed hills. 

Following the base of the hills, at about 
seven miles from Cheltenham, we come to 
Winchcombe, where industry seems in the 
ascendant, and has obliterated all traces of 
its ancient state as a royal seat of the 
Saxon and of the earlier Norman Kings, 
as also of the site of its ancient Abbey. 

But close by Winchcombe is an in- 
teresting old mansion, Sudeley Castle, 
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partly restored and partly left as a 
romantic ruin, the dwelling of Ralph de 
Boteler, Lord Treasurer in the reigns of 
Henrys the Fifth and Sixth. Afterwards 
the mansion came into the possession of 
Sir Thomas Seymour, the Lord High 
Admiral; and here his wife, Queen 
Catherine Parr, spent her last troubled 
hours, and was buried in the chapel of the 
castle. With the ruin and execution of 
Seymour the house fell into decay, and 
the place of the Queen’s sepulture was 
almost forgotten, till some inquisitive blue- 
stockings, towards the end of the last 
century, broke open the tomb and opened 
the leaden covering, when the Queen’s face 
appeared, so pale and ghastly that the 
ladies ran away, and the earth was hastily 
shovelled over the remains. A later visitor 
described the chapel as “used for the 
keeping of rabbits, which scratch very 
indecently about the royal corpse.” But 
now the chapel is restored, and a fine 
marble monument, erected by the present 
owner of the mansion, marks the grave of 
the Queen. 

Starting from Gloucester again, south- 
wards lies the vale of Berkeley, sloping to 
the Severn shore, with Berkeley Castle as 
its feudal superior. The castle is one of the 
few remaining medizyval strongholds which 
have been continuously occupied from 
Norman times till now—adapted, little by 
little, to the requirements of succeeding 
ages, but still essentially the same. Here 
is shown the room where Edward the 
Second was murdered, recalling 
The shrieks of death through Berkeley’s roof that 

ring. 

One Harding, a Dane and a great mer- 
chant of Bristol, was the founder of the 
Berkeley family in the reign of Henry the 
Second, and the line ran on without inter- 
ruption till recent days—in fact, runs on 
still; but a curious family romance has been 
the means of severing the title from the 
estate and castle. The castle, indeed, is said 
to be one that confers the rank of a Baron 
on its holder, without regard to descent ; 
but this is a point which has not yet been 
established before a committee of privilege. 

Harding the Dane had, no doubt, a good 
many fellow-countrymen at Bristol. Indeed, 
it is probable that this was originally a 
Scandinavian settlement, which only paid 
nominal allegiance to West Saxon or Mer- 
cian chiefs. With a large population, at 
ali events, of these Arabs of the Northern 
Seas, Bristol was distinguished as one of 
the chief depots of the slave-trade of 





Europe. The traders of Bristol bought up 
Anglo-Saxon youths and maidens and sup- 
plied the Continental capitals with these 
much-esteemed and highly-priced captives. 
In the reigu of Henry the Second a colony 
from Bristol held Dublin in possession, 
and Bristol sailors and Bristol ships took 
part in every naval expedition of conse- 
quence. Up to the final suppression of the 
slave-trade Bristol ships were constantly 
engaged in it, to the great profit of the 
owners. Then came the great French War, 
during which Bristol privateers were 
numerous and successful. 

But the relative importance of Bristol 
has declined since the days when it was 
described as “‘one of the greatest and most 
famous cities of England.” The writer of 
the seventeenth century, who thus charac- 
terises the city, gives a glowing account of 
its sanitary arrangements. He notices, as 
something wonderful, “There is no dung- 
hill in all ye citie, nor any sink that 
cometh from any house into ye streets, 
but all is conveyed underground ;” but the 
narrowness of its thoroughfares is implied 
in the fact, ‘‘neyther have they any carts, 
but carry all upon sleds.” The narrow 
streets remain; but with the general im- 
provement in sanitary matters, Bristol 
no longer can be cited as a shining light in 
the way of civic cleanliness. 

The most striking episodes in the 
general history of the city are its siege 
and storm by Prince Rupert, and its 
surrender by the same Prince after a very 
faint defence—an act which excited the 
indignation of King Charles, who openly 
branded his nephew as a traitor. 

The literary history of Bristol would be 
interesting if it could be fully written. 
Chatterton was a Bristol youth, the son of 
the sexton of the noble church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, and in an old muniment-chest 
of that ancient foundation he professed to 
have found those curious ancient manu- 
scripts which excited so much attention. 
The first of these was published in 1768 in 
Farley’s Bristol Journal, entitled: “A de- 
scription of the Fryars passing over the 
old bridge: taken from an ancient MS.” 
The old bridge, by the way, was a pic- 
turesque and pleasant edifice, with houses 
on each side like London Bridge, and 
almost half so long, though with only 
about four arches. Chatterton left Bristol 
for London in 1770, and, not long after 
his arrival, he poisoned himself in a garret 


in Brook Street, Holborn, being then 


barely eighteen years old. 
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We might recall, too, the chequered fate 
of Mary Robinson, called the English 
Sappho, who, educated by the sisters of 
Hannah More, shone afterwards in London 
society, engaged the volatile affections 
of an English Royal Prince, and thus came 
to an unhappy end. 

Southey, again, that conscientious lite- 
rary workman, began his career at Bristol. 
And in our own time we have to record 
the premature close of a promising literary 
career in the death of the author of 
“Called Back.” The publishers, too, of 
Bristol, enterprising and literary beyond 
the provincial standard, would deserve a 
chapter to themselves. 

And Bristol will always claim a place in 
the annals of geographical discovery as the 
birthplace of Sebastian Cabot, the son of 
a Venetian settled at Bristol, who sailed 
on his famous voyage, which resulted in the 
discovery of Newfoundland, from Bristol 
port. Sebastian became a noted citizen 
of Bristol, as Governor of the guild of 
Merchant Adventurers and Governor of 
the Russian Company. 

And now, having overrun both hill and 
vale, there still remains the forest to be 
noticed—the great Forest of Dean, re- 
nowned for oaks, and abounding in coal 


and iron; abounding, too, in relics of earlier 


ages. Here are relics, too, of British and 
Roman times in ancient iron-mines called 
the Scowles, while the heaps of ashes and 
scoriz everywhere found attest the ex- 
tensive nature of these early workings. 
These Roman or British cinder-heaps long 
formed the most valuable part of the 
mine workings, as the primitive processes 
had extracted only a portion of the iron- 
ore, and in the blast-furnace these cinders 
yielded up a valuable return, obtained at 
little cost. 

The miners of the forest have even 
until these days formed a race almost apart 
from the inhabitants round about them, 
and having their nearest allies in the 
miners of Cornwall or Derbyshire. Their 
ancient laws and customs, too, agree so 
nearly with those of their brother-miners 
that the conclusion suggests jtself that at 
some time or other all these—with other 
branches, such as the Sussex ironworkers, 
now extinct—formed cne united confede- 
racy, and probably had the same origin 
and a similar history. 

The tribunal of the miners was the court 
in the wood; the oath was taken by wit- 
nesses before it, with a stick of holly held 
in the hand. Their chief official was the 








gaveller, and his office was combined with 
the governorship of St. Briavel’s Castle, 
whose dungeons were the prison for 
offences against the miners’ laws. In the 
more heroic ages, these miners furnished a 
valuable contingent to the royal armies. 
Brave and sturdy men were the free miners 
of Dean, skilled with the bow, and, indeed, 
allowed liberty of chase in the forest. Born 
smiths were they, and as engineers and 
armourers they were with the Plantagenet 
Kings in their great battles and sieges. 
But, as people began to study chiefly how 
much money could be got out of land, and 
a race of administrators succeeded whose 
thoughts were entirely bent on fees, the 
status of the miners gradually declined. 

It must be owned that the miners 
themselves were rude, and often lawless in 
their ways. Sometimes they would descend 
from their heights, and capture or levy 
tribute on the vessels which passed up and 
down the Severn, and a stranger among 
them was received in the spirit that still 
sometimes actuates their brother-pitman in 
the North, except that, half-bricks being 
scarce, the guest would probably be saluted 
with a lump of iron-ore. 

Just before the Civil Wars, when King 
Charles was trying to raise money in every 
possible way, he found a purchaser for his 
rights over the Forest of Dean in the per- 
son of Sir John Winter, a local Baronet. 
The oaks of Dean had long supplied the 
best timber for the royal navy ; but, quite 
regardless of the future interest of the 
State, Sir John was preparing to cut them 
all down and enclose the land, when the 
Civil War broke out, and Sir John taking 
sides with the King, the Parliament can- 
celled his purchase of the forest, and 
placed their own officers in charge of it. 
The Puritans had little regard for the 
mining settlers. These had _ neither 
church nor conventicle—‘‘a sort of robustic 
wild people,” they are called—and the 
Parliamentary officers hoast of having 
cleared the forest of more than five kun- 
dred cabins of beggarly people, with their 
goats, sheep, and swine. 

When the Restoration came, Sir John 
applied for the renewal of his grant. He 
had deserved well of the Royal party, had 
been the hero of more than one skirmish 
or desperate escape, had suffered losses, 
and altogether made out his case satisfac- 
torily. Pepys himself drew out the grant. 
Sir John was mighty civil, and Pepys 
found him a very worthy man and of good 
discourse. There were suppers at The 
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Mitre, and Pepys drove about in Sir 
John’s coach, and the business all went on 
very smoothly till the grant was signed and 
sealed, when Sir John started off into the 
west, and setting five hundred woodcutters 
at work, cleared the forest of its oaks, and 
left the whole district as bare as your hand. 

Naturally enough, the whole country- 
side made an outcry. What Pope and 
Spaniard had failed to do—for one of the 
objects of the Armada, it was said, was to 
destroy the Forest of Dean, and thus cripple 
the English navy for ever after — had 
been accomplished by our own King with 
the stroke of a pen. Even the Parliament 
was indignant, and Pepys records with 
irritation the judgment of his cousin Roger, 
that “the man deserved to be hanged.” 

The miners, too, suffered from this whole- 
sale clearance, as will be seen from a recital 
of their ancient privileges: Every free miner 
who was the son or apprentice of a free 
miner, who had worked at the mines for at 
least a year and a day, might demand of 
the King’s gaveller a gale, or spot of ground 
for sinking a mine. The gaveller went to 
the spot selected by the miner, and gave 
possession with the following ceremony : 
The gaveller cut a stick, and asking how 
many verns or partners there were, made a 
notch for each and one for the King. A 
turf was then cut, and the stick forked down 
by two other sticks, and the turf put over 
it. The miner must work at least a day 
during each consecutive year and a day, or 
he forfeited the gale. For all necessary 
woodwork about the mine, the adventurer 
might claim timber from the forest. 

At the present day there is still a 
numerous mining population in the forest. 
Their turf cabins have been replaced, in 
most cases, by brick and slate cottages of 
two storeys. The cider, for which the 
forest was once famed, is now replaced by 
beer; but they still pasture a numerous 
train of animals in the forest; each miner 
seems to own an assortment of ponies, 
donkeys, mules, sheep, and cattle. It isa 
rough country this Forest of Dean, with 
tufted hills and forest growth sparsely 
scattered, and the chimneys of the mine- 
works appearing in every bare spot. 
The figure of the miner of to-day differs 
little, perhaps, from what he was half-a- 
dozen centuries ago, with his wooden 
candlestick in his mouth, resembling a 
huge German pipe, his mattock over his 
shoulder, his mining-hod on his back, 
his legs swathed in bandages, and a rough 
jerkin above. 


And still the miner—teste Mr. Nichols, 
one of the perpetual curates of Dean 
Forest, who has written an interesting 
volume on the subject—clings to his 
old superstitions, his belief in witch- 
craft and the evil eye. He looks upon 
the clergyman as a chief exorcist, and will 
beg the offertory money, that he may make 
a charm-ring out of it. 

But the modern spirit breaks out in the 
naming of his mining adventures — not 
after saint or wood-demon, but after the 
following inspiriting fashion: “ Strip and 
At It!” “‘ Never Fear!” “ Stay and Drink,” 
or ‘Go On and Prosper.” 





A CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 
A STORY. 
(BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF HER- 

MANN GUNTHER, PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 

IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WEISSNICHTWO.) 

JUNE 12TH, 187—.—It was a happy 
thought on the part of my friend, Von 
Loeffen, to ask me to come here to his 
country-house to finish the studies and 
experiments necessary to what, I am certain, 
will some day be acknowledged as one of 
the greatest discoveries of the age. It is 
not made yet; that is, it is not yet in such 
a practical form as to permit it to be 
demonstrated to the world; but of its 
success I entertain not the slightest doubt. 

It is now ten years since I read, in the 
work of an American physiologist, a state- 
ment which impressed me deeply. It was 
that every one of our actions is chronicled 
by a species of photography on the walls of 
our apartments ; but that these sun-pictures 
remain invisible to our sight because no 
one has yet discovered the chemical sub- 
stance which will bring them to light, as 
the bath displays those of the ordinary 
photographer. When I read the sen- 
tence, the idea came to me, not in a 
meteoric flash, but with a slow, regular 
progression which proved its truth—the 
discovery of this substance will be one of 
the most notable of the age, and thou, 
Hermann Giiuther, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Weissnichtwo, art 
the man to make it! 

Indeed I could not doubt that the 
thought which thus came to me was an 
inspiration, and that the invention of which 
I was to be the originator would be re- 
nowned throughout the world. Apart 
from the value which the scientific miad 
attaches to any discovery, however useless, 





its practical importance could not be 
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denied. Picture to yourself how useful 
it would be in suppressing crime! Would 
the thief venture to steal, or the murderer 
to slay, if he knew that the deed was 
chronicled the moment it was done in an 
imperishable and ineffaceable manner, and 
that by washing the walls of the room 
where the crime was committed with the 
fluid which I should prepare, the act would 
be exposed, and the criminal’s face made 
patent to all the world? ~ 

I had been dilating in this fashion to 
Von Loeffen when he asked me to come 
here, and, away from the bustle and dis- 
traction of University life, complete the 
necessary experiments. Karl von Loeffen 
was a college companion of my own, and 
though, having been a soldier since those 
days till very recently, his knowledge of 
science is of the slightest, his interest in 
it is very great. He took much pleasure 
in listening to my narration of the experi- 
ments I had made during the last ten 
years, and rightly felt himself a favoured 
individual when I showed him the walls 
of my laboratory covered with stains 
caused by various substances which I had 
at different times tried, believing each in 
turn to be the hoped-for unveiler of 
hidden truth. The fiuids I had at first 
tried had failed utterly ; latterly the com- 
binations I had essayed had been partially 
successful; none of them, alas! wholly so. 
It was hard, even in Weissnichtwo, where 
according to the last University census the 
students barely outnumbered the Professors, 
to find the seclusion necessary for the com- 
pletion of my studies. More than once 
had I been interrupted in the midst of 
some complicated equation, by the in- 
formation that it was the hour when I 
ought to deliver my daily lecture, and that 
my class of three students awaited my 
appearance. If they would but have 
waited a little longer, till the problem 
which occupied my mind was solved, and 
all Europe should be ringing with the fame 
of Giinther of Weissnichtwo, the greatest 
chemist the world had ever known ! 

“T sympathise with you,” said Von 
Loeffen. “It is hard to have your work 
disturbed, and your fame postponed, 
because you are forced to satisfy the 
demands of these ignorant youths, whose 
interest in chemistry is by no means so 
profound as to make them worthy of 
the sacrifice. Leave the matter to me. 
I will find some one who will be 
well content to have the opportunity of 
addressing your class, and, meanwhile, you 





will come with me to my country house at 
Birnenfeld, where no one will disturb you 
but myself and my daughter Magda, and 
I promise that we shall respect your labours. 
I shall consider myself highly honoured if 
you complete your discovery under my 
roof,” 

At Birnenfeld, therefore, Iam. It is a 
charming house, standing in a large and 
beautiful garden, and surrounded by hills 
covered with orchards and vineyards. 
Inside, too, all is beautiful, from the furniture 
of the room to Friulein Magda, my host’s 
daughter, who is the most beautiful of | all. 
Moreover, all is arranged with a special 
view to my convenience. Von Loeffen has 
lately added a wing to his house. It con- 
sists of two rooms, one of which is Friulein 
Magda’s sitting-room, the other, which is as 
yet unfurnished, is set apart for my study 
and laboratory. I am told that I need not 
even join the family at meals if it inconve- 
niences me, but to take advantage of the 
permission thus granted, would, I think, be 
ungracious to my host, and especially to 
my fair hostess. She also is interested in 
science, and at dinner to-day asked me 
many questions about my experiments. 
She has blue eyes, and is sympathetic. 

On returning to my laboratory I felt a 
disinclination, utterly contrary to my expe- 
rience, to continue my work, although, just 
before I went to dinner, I had been about to 
begin the working of a very beautiful and 
involved equation, in which I was greatly 
interested. Solhave been occupying myself 
with setting down this short description 
of the circumstances which brought me to 
Birnenfeld.. But I do not consider that I 
have wasted my time. When I am dead, 
and my biography comes to be written, 
every circumstance connected with this 
period of the incubation, if I may so term 
it, of my discovery will be read with 
interest, and this diary may be of use in 
giving to Herr and Friiulein Von Loeffen 
the credit they deserve for their sympathy 
with me in my great task. 

June 15.—This morning I have not been 
able to do much work, for Friiulein Magda, 
who was in the next room, was singing, 
and her voice distracted me. It is a very 
sweet voice, and she was singing the old 
Loreley song, which seems to recall my 
youth so vividly. It is very long since I 
joined in singing 

Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin? 

That is a song one never cares to sing 

after one has become sad. Those who 
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have tasted the real sadness of life fail to 
see either melody or music in it, and, there- 
fore, do not sing about it, But Magda sings 
of sorrow, because her own heart is gay. 

As I was saying, the voice took my 
mind from the work I had in hand, and 
caused me to make a blunder in the sub- 
stances I was mixing. The result of this 
error was that the compound exploded. 
It was not a very serious explosion ; 
but I was not prepared for it, and was 
standing over the vessel which con- 
tained the mixture. Therefore, when it 
blew up, I was knocked down, and have 
reason to be thankful that I met with no 
more serious damage than the loss of my 
spectacles, which were broken. I was un- 
conscious for some time, and, when I 
recovered, Friiulein Von Loeffen, who had 
been startled by the noise, was bending 
over me, her golden head almost lying on 
my breast, as she listened for the beating of 
my heart, which she feared had stopped. 
She has very pretty goldenhair. Onceupon a 
time it would have made my heart throb 
fast, however cold and dead it seemed, to 
have had those bright locks so near it. 
That was when I was young, and used 
to sing of the Loreley. Now, however, 
that I am forty-six, and a chemist to boot, 
I only recall the fact that this golden 
tint can be produced by the use of per- 
oxide of hydrogen, and that many women 
cause their hair to assume that hue by 
such means. But I am certain that the 
colour of Magda’s hair is natural. 

When I had recovered, she apologised 
for having intruded on me. She had 
heard the noise of the explosion, and had 
feared that I had killed myself; but now 
she offered to leave me to proceed with 
my investigations. I said that I was too 
much shaken to do more at present. 

“Then, Herr Professor,” she said, 
“come and lie on the sofa in my little 
salon, while Gretchen clears away the 
broken glass there.” For the vessel con- 
taining my compound had broken with the 
shock, and the liquid itself was trickling 
on. the floor. 

I leant upon her arm as she conducted 
me to the next room, for I was too weak 
to walk alone. Then she arranged the 
pillows of the sofa for me, brought me 
wine, and was as gentle and thoughtful as 
an angel, 

If I had some such one to nurse me 
when I was injured, I should not mind 
trying more dangerous experiments than 
any on which I have yet ventured. But 








hitherto when I have burned myself or been 
hurt in any way in the cause of science, 
my housekeeper, Lotte, has only looked 
angry, and muttered: “Assuredly the Herr 
Professor will kill himself some day.” 

Poor Lotte ! she is an ignorant woman, 
who knows nothing of science except that 
they who follow it are poor; whereas 
Friiulein Magda understands much, and 
appreciates what she does not understand. 

When I was placed comfortably on the 
sofa I put my hand to my face to re- 
adjust my spectacles, which I thought might 
have slipped up among my hair, but, lo! 
the glasses were there no longer, and the 
frame was twisted in a manner that made 
it hopeless that it would ever resume its 
former shape. 

*‘T must send for another pair,” I mur- 
mured; but Magda said: 

“ Are you obliged to wear spectacles, 
Herr Professor? You have such nice eyes 
that it is a pity to hide them.” 

I have worn spectacles for fifteen years ; 
it would seem strange to go without them; 
yet I must confess that I saw very well 
this morning without their aid. 

‘Perhaps you would like to sleep now?” 
Magda went on. ‘In that case I shall 
leave you.” 

“ No, gniidiges friiulein,” I answered; “I 
do not wish to sleep ; but if you would be 
yet more heavenly good, will you sing to 
me? I heard your voice this morning, and 
thought it of a more than nightingale-like 
sweetness.” 

Then she sang me many songs, all very 
beautiful ; and, strange to say, the music 
no longer disturbed me, but soothed me, 
so that I was able to complete the specula- 
tions on which my experiment was founded, 
and to see a flaw in them which I had not 
perceived before. I have now corrected it, 
and have no doubt that my task is finished. 
The mere mechanical part of it remains, 
and I may have some difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the exact proportions of each ingredient, 
but practically the discovery is made. 

I told Magda that her music had inspired 
me, whereupon she smiled and blushed, 
saying that since such was the case, I 
must listen to a little every day. I after- 
wards tried to explain to her my discovery, 
but I fear that, not being trained in 
chemistry, she did not wholly understand 
it. But when I was finished, she said in a 
sweet voice : 

“ Herr Professor, you must be wonder- 
fully clever !” 

That was enough. One does not want a 
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woman to understand, but to sympathise 
and admire. 

“What a splendid nurse 
Friiulein Magda,” I said at last. 

‘‘Am I?” she replied. “I have had 
practice, you know. I nursed both papa 
and Prinz Eugen when they came home 
wounded from the war, though I was only 
a schoolgirl at the time.” 

“ Who is Prinz Eugen?” I asked. 

“Eugen Franzos. He is in papa’s 
regiment, and is the son of an old friend 
of his. I have known him all my life, and 
I have always called him ‘Prinz Eugen,’ 
partly because of his name, and partly 
because he is always singing the song about 
‘Prinz Eugen, der edle ritter.’ He has a 
beautiful voice, and he and I sing duets. 
You will very probably see him soon. We 
are expecting a visit from him. I have 
not seen him for four years ; doubtless he 
is much changed.” 

Ido not think I shall wait to see this 
Prinz Eugen, as Magda calls him. A 
noisy young soldier going about the house 
continually singing, will destroy the quiet 
necessary for my studies. 

I have not yet sent for my spectacles ; I 
shall try todo without them. The eye, 
like all other organs, becomes weaker 
through being too much preserved, and 
stronger through being forced to act. 

June 25.—My work progresses but 
slowly. There is some pleasure in delay- 
ing the last touch, now that all is 
within my grasp. Besides, when I have 
thoroughly completed my work I shall 
leave here, and I am beginning to find the 
life very pleasant. It is a long time since 
I was in the country ; for ten years I had 
not left Weissnichtwo for a day. I no 
longer confine myself so closely to the 
laboratory. I pass an hour or two each 
day in Magda’s salon, talking to her, or 
listening to her singing. Her interest in 
science deepens and becomes more intelli- 
gent. Sometimes I go out with Von 
Loeffen, and ramble among the hills. In 
the evening we spoke our pipes in the 
porch, while Magda waters her favourite 
flowers. Occasionally I help her—that is, 
I carry the heavy watering-pot, for she 
says, with a smile that prevents one feeling 
any pain at the words, that I am too 
clumsy for any other part of the work, and 
that I should drown one plant and starve 
another. Yes, it is pleasant, but I fear that 
the end will be that I shall be discontented 
with my narrow quarters at Weissnichtwo, 
and with my lonely existence there. 


you are, 





I have never sought wealth, finding 
progress in science a sufficient reward 
for labour, a sufficient compensation for 
poverty ; but now, if my discovery should 
bring me wealth, what changes might not 
follow? For the first time in my life I 
begin to regret that I have not devoted 
my time to that species of chemical work 
which brings an immediate pecuniary 
reward ; and yet, to have spent all one’s 
energies in inventing a new dye, or dis- 
covering a method of using the waste 
products of fuel! Besides, if my discovery 
is accepted by the learned world I shall 
soon have no cause to complain of poverty. 
Fame brings wealth in its train. 

Herr Captain Franzos arrives to-morrow. 
I anticipate his coming with no pleasure ; 
yet I am curious to see this former play- 
fellow of Magda’s, of whom Von Loeffen, 
too, seems to think so highly. 

June 27.—Eugen Franzos is exactly 
what I expected—a tall, broad-shouldered 
young man of whose presence it is im- 
possible to be unconscious. He is polite 
to me, but is evidently at that unfortunate 
period of life when he imagines that his 
superiors in age are his inferiors in wisdom. 
It is a phase one must go through; I 
have done so myself. Heis, however, very 
deferential to Von Loeffen, whom he calls 
his second father. 

Ido not think Magda likes him much. 
He forestalled me in my usual task of 
carrying the watering-pot last night, and I 
noticed that she did not speak to him so 
freely as she does to me. Moreover, 
several times when he addressed her, she 
averted her head as if in displeasure. 
Considering her evident lack of interest in 
him, I think Herr Franzos’s manner to 
Magda is forward, indeed intrusive. He 
was present this morning in the sitting- 
room, when Magda usually sings to me, 
and insisted on bringing out some old, anc, 
as I thought, uninteresting duets which 
they had sung together years before. I had 
much rather have listened to her alone. I 
believe his voice is counted good, but I 
have always held that a tenor is rather an 
unmanly voice, and usually goes with a 
weak character. I came to my study 
sooner than usual. 

June 28.—Von Loeffen surprises me. 
This evening, as we were watching Franzos 
and Magda, he said, “I venture to hope 
that there may be someone ready to take 
care of my daughter when death carries 
me off. You, Giinther, who have never 
married, cannot guess what it is, when a 
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man comes to our age, to have an only 
daughter. Ido not fear death for my own 
sake, but it was the thought of Magda being 
left without a protector that induced me to 
quit the army. Now, however, I begin to 
think that Eugen will be willing to take up 
my charge, when I drop it, or even before.” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that you 
wish Captain Franzos to marry Friiulein 
Magda ?” 

“Tt is the wish of my heart.” 

‘Whether she loves him or not?” 

‘‘ Assuredly not; but is he not a man 
whom any maiden would love ?” 

Is he? Icannot tell, He does not in 
any way strike me favourably ; yet many 
women might admire him. But I do not 
think ke has intellect enough to satisfy 
Magda von Loeffen. 

I did not reply to Von Loeffen’s remark. 
To differ would have been rude, to assent 
insincere. 

June 29.—All is prepared. In a few 
minutes I go to make my final experiment. 
No, it is no longer experiment ; it is proof. 
My attempts on the walls of this room 
have been highly satisfactory; but the 
public exhibition of the power of my com- 
pound shall take place elsewhere. The 
paper in Magda’s room seem to me ad- 
mirably adapted for displaying the result 
of my labours. It is light in colour, so 
figures will come out distinctly ; and it has 
not long been hung, so there will not be so 
many of those old pictures which some- 
times form a confusing background to that 
last thrown on the walls. And it pleases 
me to think that the first picture which my 
process shall bring before me should be 
that of the beautiful maiden whose sym- 
pathy has encouraged me so much. 

June 30.—All is over. I leave Birnen- 
feld to-day. My experiment was perfectly 
successful, and Iam the most unhappy— 
I mean the most fortunate—of men. 

I sponged the wall carefully with my 
solution. Trembling, I watched, while, by 
degrees growing every moment more dis- 
tinct, two figures revealed themselves— 
Magda von Loeffen, and, with his arms 
round her, Eugen Franzos. While I stood 
gazing at the picture, Von Loeffen entered. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed, ‘You 
have been experimenting, and your experi- 
ment is thoroughly successful? I congratu- 
late you; yet I think Magda will scarce 
thank you for spoiling her pretty paper. 
Still, for the sake of science, she will for- 
give you, especially since her own portrait 
is so well given. But who is this with 








her? Eugen, surely ; but his figure is not 
so distinct as hers, From their attitude 
I should think that he has lost no time 
in availing himself of the permission I 
accorded him last night, and he seems to 
have gained Magda’s consent too.” 

Hitherto I had stood silent as a stone. 
Now I tried to find my voice. 

“You mean,” I said, “that you con- 
sented to Herr Franzos seeking Magda for 
his wife ? ” 

“Yes. This is a day of triumph. You, 
he, I, and, I hope, Magda also, have each 
won our hearts’ desire. We will make it a 
festival.” 

I would fain have left Birnenfeld that 
instant, but it was not permitted to me to 
do so. I was forced to remain, and had 
even to listen to Prinz Eugen’s congratu- 
lations on having succeeded in my quest as 
well as he had in his. 

“ And thaugh I think my prize is much 
the fairer and more desirable,” he said, “I 
will forgive your preferring yours.” 

I prefer my prize to his! Ah, did 
he but know ! 

I suppose I got through the day suffi- 
ciently well to escape suspicion, or that 
any absence of mind I showed was set 
down to absorbtion in my discovery. 

My discovery! Yes, it is complete— 
perfect. I return immediately to Weiss- 
nichtwo, where I shall write a paper on it, 
which I shall lay before one of the learned 
societies. It will be published; all the 
world shall know and acknowledge the 
value of my research. I am at last a suc- 
cessful, a triumphant man! I should be a 
happy one, and yet— 


Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin. 


BRICKS. 

“Pa, why did the Egyptians put straw 
in their bricks?” ‘To bind them together, 
my boy.” ‘But when the bricks were 
burnt wouldn’t the straw be burnt too?” 
“ Ahem !” said paterfamilias, gravely strok- 
ing his whiskers ; “attend to your work, 
Robert ; if you don’t know that Czsar to- 
morrow you'll be swished, as sure as a 
gun.” Here the old gentleman took up his 
newspaper, and behind that convenient 
screen reflected that, though he lived in a 
city of bricks, he knew very little about 
them. For his instruction—the well-in- 
formed reader will of course be aware of 
the fact—it may be remarked that the 
Egyptians did not burn their bricks at all, 
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but merely dried them in the sun, a method 
which satisfied many of our own country- 
men as late as the beginning of the present 
century. 

Perhaps a few words about modern 
brick-making, as witnessed in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, may not be unin- 
teresting. 

The brickfields in question are situated 
on the side of a hill composed of marl. 
In the midst of a confusion of sheds, 
buildings, and broken ground rises a tall 
chimney ; stately elms stand in a circle 
around; and beneath, stretching away 
as far as the eye can see, lies a beau- 
tiful wooded country, dotted with ruddy 
houses. The clay is dug out of the upper 
part of the hill, and conveyed by truck to 
the crushing-pan, which is fed by manual 
labour, and resembles in shape an enormous 
metal wine-glass, with two heavy rollers 
worked by an engine of twelve horse-power 
in the bottom of the bowl, over which is 
suspended a water-tap. The principle is 
the same as in a coffee-mill, and the rollers 
being almost in contact, no stone can 
slip between them. After grinding the 
moistened clay, they force it into a rectan- 
gular tube below, whence it emerges in a 
hard and compact ribbon. As it comes 
creeping over an iron table, suddenly a sort 
of knife springs forward, and the head of 
the grey monster is severed from the trunk. 
Along one side of the table is a frame of 
vertical wires, separated from one another 
by a distance equal to the thickness of a 
brick, and beyond are two horizontal sup- 
ports, on which a man has just placed a 
wooden tray. By the pressure of a lever 
the clay is driven off the table and on to the 
tray, and the wires passing through it 
divide it into the required lengths, 
ten of them altogether. In other words, 
ten bricks are complete so far as shape 
is concerned. 

At present this machine is turning out 
sixty thousand bricks a week, about the 
number used in building a three-storeyed 
house, but it can turn out ninety thousand. 
Besides the engine-driver, it requires the 
unremitting attention of three men-~one 
up above to feed it, and the other two 
down in the shed below, one working the 
lever and loading the barrow by his side 
with as many trays of bricks as it will 
hold, and his assistant wheeling them 
away. There are intervals for meals, of 
course, but, putting them aside, the three 
are kept in incessant activity for ten 
hours a day. They are paid by the piece, 





and their earnings average sixpence-half- 
penny an hour, or thirty-two and sixpence 
a week, which is certainly not much con- 
sidering what they have to do forit. A 
good workman can earn rather more out 
of “handmade bricks,” which are formed 
by pressing the material into a wooden 
mould. This thick-set little fellow here 
with immense arms, can turn out seven 
thousand a week, for which he receives 
fifty-six shillings ; but out of that sum he 
has to pay an assistant, who fetches the 
clay for him, and, using an instrument like 
a skeleton spade so that the sticky stuff 
may not adhere to it, places it on the table 
ready for use. 

The bricks, when shaped, are wheeled 
away to the drying-ground outside. Here 
they are piled upon one another in long 
rows, about three feet high, so arranged 
that the air may pass freely among them, 
and protected from rain by a roofing 
of tarred wood—tarred because, to use a 
popular expression, black attracts the heat, 
and also because the creosote prevents the 
wood from decaying. During the drying 
process, which is often tedious, many bricks 
crack, and so are rendered useless, a strong 
wind being as destructive to them as 
excessive and unequal heat. But nothing 
is so disastrous as frost, wherefore many 
brickfields are closed during the winter 
months, and the men engaged there have 
to seek other employment. Where the 
work does go on, the drying is conducted 
in buildings specially constructed for that 
purpose, the bricks being laid on floors 
which are carefully warmed. With regard 
to cracking, very much depends upon the 
nature of the material. In some parts of 
the country the bricks can be carried 
almost straight to the kiln, while in others 
they require to be dried for 2 long time, 
and even then are not to be relied on. In 
order to counteract this destructive ten- 
dency a fine yellow sand is often mixed 
with the clay—always, we believe, in the 
case of hand-made bricks. This not only 
imparts firmness and strength, but also gives 
the bright red colour of which builders are 
so fond. We were told a story about the 
owner of a large brickfield who was 
fortunate enough to have both sand and 
clay on his property, and so turned out 
excellent wares. Anxious to become rich 
in a hurry he sold all the sand, and devoted 
himself to making bricks with clay alone, 
but found to his mortification that they 
were so rotten as to be unsaleable. 

When the drying process is complete, 
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the kiln comes into operation. Here, in 
this large shed, the brick floor is nearly a 
foot deep in coal-dust, among which are a 
great number of round iron plates, A 
choking vapour is curling up around their 
edges ; the floor is curiously hot to the 
feet ; and the coal-dust among which we 
are walking is smoking in a strange and 
deadly way. Yonder stands a tall, muscular 
fellow, black-faced, as well he may be in 
this atmosphere, and as we doubtless are. 
He draws aside one plate after another, and 
shovels down the coal-dust, and, while he 
is thus engaged, we move to his side, and 
look down into a fiery furnace. Beneath 
our very feet there are rows upon rows of 
bricks, all at white heat, and arranged in 
lanes, along which sweeps the scorching 
flame. A very brief peep is quite sufficient. 
“Thank you,” we say; “we are anxious 
to see a—something outside.” And so we 
take leave of our muscular friend rather 
hurriedly. 

And now for the finished article. There 
are a few specimens near the door, placed 
there to be shown to a possible customer, 
and, therefore, not by any means the worst 
in the establishment. ‘“ This,” says the 
courteous foreman, taking up a rough-look- 
ing one, “ is a common machine brick, price 
twenty-five shillings a thousand, and well 
worth the money. They can make them 
for less in the country, no doubt, and even 
sell them for less in London anywhere near 
the canal, for they’ve lower rents to pay, 
and water-carriage is ridiculously cheap, 
and there’s no breakage as on the railway. 
But, for a good, strong, useful brick for 
ordinary purposes, you couldn’t do better 


than this, go where you will.” To this 
proposition we gravely nod assent. ‘“ And 


here’s another,” he continues, “ one of our 
seconds, price thirty shillings a thousand. 
I don’t see any of our best machine bricks 
about, but the price is thirty-five shillings 
a thousand, This here,” says he, taking 
up another, and rubbing it with the palm 
of his hand, “is what we call a ‘ wash- 
brick,’ because all the dirt has been washed 
out of it. See how close the grain is, and 
what a dull red colour it has! It’s as smooth 
as marble, almost. A tough brick that, 
gentlemen, and no mistake. And this,” 
he adds, showing the best-shaped brick of 
the lot, its very bright red glistening colour 
being caused by the fused sand in it, “is 
a hand-made brick, price forty-two shillings 
a thousand. You won’t beat that, I don’t 
care where you go. It’s a beautiful brick.” 
And we heartily agreed with him, not 





because we knew much about it, but 
because we were pleased to think that, in 
some things, at any rate, man can still beat 
machinery. 





COUNT PAOLO’S RING. 
A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER IV. 

“T HAVE some news for you to-day, 
Angela,” Count Paolo said, as he came into 
Dr. Antonelli’s garden one evening at 
sunset. 

Angela was sitting on the grass with a 
little child on her knee. The shadows 
were gathering amongst the trees, but the 
red light was shining on her uncovered 
head ; her eyes looked darker, her face 
fairer and more beautiful than ever, Paolo 
thought, as she looked up and greeted 
him with a quick smile and _ blush, 
All day she had been thinking of him, 
wondering if he would come that evening ; 
and she roused herself from her dreams 
only to find that they were realised, and 
that her hero was by her side. She pushed 
the child gently away, rose from her 
lowly seat, and took his extended hand, 
with a smile of welcome quivering on her 
perfect lips. 

** What news, monsieur?” she asked. “I 
too, have news, but mine can wait. Tell 
me yours first.” 

“Tt is good news, my child,” Paolo 
smiled at her kindly. “ Listen then—the 
picture is sold at last.” 

Sold !” 

A sudden change passed over Angela’s 
face; her lips quivered, great tears rushed 
into her eyes, and she clasped her hands 
with a stifled cry of pain. It was sold, 
the picture round which so many hopes 
had gathered, which was to bring honour, 
and wealth, and undying fame to the 
artist! It was sold, and the hand which 
had piled on the colour with such loving 
care was still and cold, and the ears which 
would have thrilled with delight at the 
tidings were dulled for evermore! She 
was silent for a while. 

“Tam glad, monsieur. This is indeed 
news,” she said, with a brave smile, but in 
a gentle, indifferent voice. 

“‘Do you not wish to know the name of 
the purchaser?” Paolo looked a little 
disappointed at her apathetic manner and 


He is 


-lack of interest. 


“Certainly; pray tell me. 
English, I suppose ?” 
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‘* No; Russian.” 

“ Russian!” Angela’s brow contracted. 
She looked disappointed. “I wish it had 
been anyone but a Russian. I hate the 
Russians!” she said impatiently. 

The Count smiled gravely. 

“Truly, that is another link between 
us, my child, for I, too, hate the Russians,” 
he said, and his eyes grew dark; ‘“ but 
still,” he laughed, “I have no objection 
to spoiling the Egyptians. The man who 
has offered to buy your picture is rich and 
| liberal.” 

‘** And his name, monsieur ? ” 

| “His name is Korsakoof—the Baron 
| Ivan Korsakoof; he is a great patron of 
' art, and he was much impressed by the 
| Hypatia, and much interested—unusually 
| interested, indeed,” said the Count em- 
| phatically, ‘‘when I told him the artist’s 
| name and sad story, and how you were 
| left alone an orphan in a strange country.” 
“T am very grateful for monsieur’s 
' interest.” 

Paolo was leaning against a tree, watch- 
| ing a little golden cloud which was sailing 
_ across the sky towards the brighter gold- 
| and-crimson clouds in the west. 

i He did not look at Angela as he spoke, 
| or he would have been startled by the 
change which had come over her face. The 
look of quiet, almost apathetic sorrow, 
which, since her father’s death, had 
dimmed its beauty, had suddenly vanished, 
and was replaced by one of intense anger 
and contempt. Every trace of colour had 
died out of her face—even her lips were 
white, and her great eyes flamed like two 
| apgry stars as she spoke. 

“Describe the Baron to me, please, 
monsieur. Or stay, perhaps I may spare 
you the trouble,” she went on in a hard, 
cold voice. ‘He is little, is he not? He 
will scarcely reach your shoulder, and he has 
fair hair, and a long, pointed moustache, and 
over his left eyebrow is a curious triangular 
scar. It is not a face once seen easily for- 
gotten. Am I not right, monsieur?” 

Paolo looked at her in surprise. 

“Quite right. You know the Baron, 
then? That accounts for his interest in 
you, and the liberal offer he has made for 
the picture. See,” and he took out his 
pocket-book and placed a cheque in her 
hand, “I told him that you were shortly 
to join your friends in England, and he 
gave me a draft on his agent in London 
for the sum.” 


Angela took the paper in her hand and 
looked at the amount, It was for a large 





sum in English money, nearly six hundred 
pounds. 

Angela hesitated for a moment, and her 
pale lips tightened. 

“The Baron is indeed liberal! This is 
more, monsieur”—and she looked up 
quickly at Paolo—“ than you asked—more 
than you consider the picture worth.” 

Paolo hesitated. 

“ According to my judgment—yes,” he 
said reluctantly. ‘‘I should certainly 
advise you to take the offer, my child. 
You will not receive another so munifi- 
cent.” 

“The purchase is 
cluded ?” 

“No; I told the Baron that I was but 
your agent—that I would inform you of 
his offer and take back your answer.” 

“ This is the answer, monsieur !” Angela 
deliberately, but with a fierce light in 
her eyes, a passionate inflection in her 
voice, tore the cheque into four parts and 
held them out to the astonished Count. 
“This is the answer, monsieur! You will 
take it back to the Baron, and you will tell 
him that Wilfred Monteith’s daughter 
would beg her bread from door to door, ere 
she would stoop to take a benefit from his 
hand!” the girl cried, and her voice quivered 
with suppressed passion. 

Paolo started and looked down with 
great surprise into her face. He scarcely 
recognised in this beautiful fury the sorrow- 
ful, gentle girl who had smiled so sweetly 
and sadly only a few moments before. What 
had wrought the change, he wondered ? 
What wrong had the Baron done to her 
or hers to call forth such anger? 

“You know the Baron, Angela?” he 
asked gravely. 

Angela looked up at him, and her eyes 
flamed. 

‘* He was my father’s friend once,” she 
said slowly. ‘It was four years ago, when 
we lived in Paris. I was only a child then, 
but I remember how he used to come to 
the studio, day after day. He was a useful 
friend, for he was, as you say, rich and 
liberal, and he got my father many com- 
missions ; and, day after day, he would come 
and sit, and smoke, and talk to—my mother, 
while father painted.” 

The momentary hesitation which pre- 
ceded the word “ mother” struck the key- 
note of the story to Paolo ; his knowledge 
of the Baron’s character supplied the rest, 
He looked at Angela gravely. 

“Go on, my child,” he said gently. 

Angela’s face flamed ; her eyes drooped. 
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She half turned away from him, as she 
answered in a low, pained voice : 
“Ts it necessary, monsieur? Can you 
not fill up the details yourself? She—my 
mother—was very beautiful. But she was 
weak and capricious, and she was tired of 
poverty, and longed for luxuries which 
were far beyond my father’s means; and 
day by day the Baron tempted her. Once 
he came when my father was absent, and 
he brought her jewels, and hung them 
round her neck and arms, and said that 
it was a thousand pities that beauty such 
as hers should go unadorned. Oh, I under- 
stand now what it all meant! Little by 
little, the toils tightened round her, till it 
was too late to struggle for freedom ; till 
my father woke from his belief in his wife’s 
love, in his friend’s honour, to find himself 
betrayed by both wife and friend! He 
never recovered from that blow, monsieur, 
His life was ruined from that day. He 
ceased to take any interest, to have any 
hope in his work. It had lost its charm. 
He worked indeed, for he had my bread and 
his own to earn, but it was irksome to him.” 
She paused. Her face softened, and the 
flame in her eyes was quenched by a sudden 
rush of tears. 

Paolo came nearer, and put his hand 
kindly on her shoulder. 

“And your mother, my child? What 
of her?” he asked. 

Angela’s face hardened again. 

“She had what she bargained for,” she 
said coldly : “diamonds, and wealth, and 
luxury. They satisfied her—who can tell 
for how long? Some women ask for 
nothing better all their lives,” the girl 
went on with a passionate scorn in her 
voice. ‘Perhaps she was one of these. 
He wearied of her before a year was out, 
and she came back, and asked for shelter 
and alms from the man she had betrayed. 
He gave her both, but she did not need 
them long. Three months after she came 
back she died. Can you wonder, monsieur” 
—and she looked up fiercely into his grave, 
attentive face—“if I tear his cheque in 
pieces—if I would starve before I would 
receive any benefit from him ?” 

Paolo looked at her quickly, and his 
dark face glowed. 

“Truly no,” he said. 
your message. Be content.” 
* But stay——” Angela hesitated. She 
put her hand gently on his arm, and looked 
at him wistfully. ‘The Baron is your 
friend. Why should you espouse my 


“T will take 








to me already, monsieur. Why should I 
come between you and your friends? I 
will send the message myself.” 

The Count smiled grimly. 

“The Baron is no friend of mine. You 
forget I am a Pole,” he said coldly. “ How 
can any Russian be my friend ?” 

“But you spoke of him as your friend,” 
Angela persisted. 

Paolo smiled again; then he looked 
down at the lovely, anxious face gravely. 

‘He is useful to me. You do not under- 
stand, my child,” he said quietly. ‘In the 
great cause to which I and others have 
given our lives, in the great warfare which 
we wage against tyranny and oppression, 
we have need of many weapons—many 
instruments. The Baron is rich and liberal, 
he may be useful to us some day. So long 
as we have any use for him—so long as it 
suits my purpose—he is my friend. I 
never throw a chance away. So hate him 
as bitterly as you like, Angela—surely you 
have reason,” he added. 

He looked at the girl with a grave 
curiosity in his eyes, and smiled. 

“T had not thought it possible that my 
sweet Angel could cherish such resentful 
thoughts against anyone—against her worst 
enemy,” he said gently. 

“You do not know me, monsieur ;” 
Angela returned his gaze with a steady 
smile; “I am stronger than you think. 
I never,” and she set her teeth fiercely, 
“forget an injury or a kindness. I am not 
all English, remember. I have Italian 
blood in my veins. We are to part soon, 
Oh, I, too, have news to tell you. I have 
had a letter from England this morning ; 
I go shortly, and I may never see you again; 
but do you think I shall ever forget all that 
you have done for me and—him? Your 
kindness, your bounty—oh, never—never !” 
And she caught his hand, and raised it 
impulsively to her lips, and rained her 
grateful tears and kisses there. ‘‘ Never, 
while my heart beats with life!” she cried, 
and she looked up with a radiant smile of 
love and gratitude on her beautiful face. 
“ Monsieur, tell me, how can I prove it to 
yout Is there no way—no means— 
nothing I can do to repay you—to work 
out my debt ?” 

Paolo’s heart beat wildly at the touch of 
her lips on his hand—strange emotions, wild 
yearnings, which he had thought suc- 
cessfully vanquished long ago, returned. 
Once more he was young again; youth’s 
hopes, youth’s ardent passions, throbbed in 





quarrels? You have been only too kind 





his heart, bid him stretch out his hand and 
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take this one chance of happiness which 
fate offered, ere it passed by for ever. Once 
before he had stifled longings akin to these, 
once before he had turned aside from love’s 
pleasant path, and deliberately, and of his 
own free will, chosen another, sterner road. 
The struggle had been hard enough then— 
it was harder now. 

“Monsieur, listen to me.” Once more 
Angela spoke, and her voice grew more 
earnest, her manner more impassioned, 
each moment. “ You said just now that 
in the great cause to which your life was 
vowed, there was need of many instru- 
ments. Monsieur!” she held out her 
hands imploringly, “take me for one. 
I am only a weak, ignorant woman; 
but women have played a great part 
in the world’s history before now; 
woman’s craft and subtlety have suc- 
ceeded where man’s strength has failed 
to win. Take me, monsieur. I have, so 
they say at least, beauty above the common 
order of women, and beauty is a woman’s 
most powerful weapon. Take it—it is 
yours, monsieur—my one poor gift—all I 
can offer to you—valueless, except so far 
as it is valuable to you.” 

She crossed her hands across her breast ; 
she looked up at him with glowing eyes. 
Paolo regarded her gravely. His face 
was a little paler, and his bright eyes 
were scarcely so brilliant as usual, but no 
other trace remained to tell of his inward 
struggle. His moment of weakness had 
passed ; he could smile now at his folly, 
at the exquisite dream of happiness which 
for one short moment had stirred his 
heart. He looked at her critically, and in 
her face he read the passion and fervour 
of the South, and the steady purpose and 
earnestness of the North. He had thought 
of her but as a beautiful, passionate child, 
who could be easily swayed and influ- 
enced. He knew now that he had mis- 
judged her, that she possessed capabilities 
for suffering and endurance for which he 
had never given her credit before. The 
flash of devotion in her eyes, the excited, 
radiant look which transformed her face, 
and deepened and intensifiéd its beauty, 
were all new to him. 

Better far than Angela herself could he 
estimate the power of her rare loveliness. 
She was beautiful enough to win any man’s 
love! She would go to England to her 
rich friends; she would no doubt make a 
great match and become a great lady, and 
English gold was always welcome, Paolo 
thought—yes, she might be useful some day, 





He looked down at his young neophyte 
with a sudden eagerness in his eyes. 

“ Mademoiselle, do you mean what you 
say?” he began, and his voice was very 
deep and earnest. ‘Is it a girl’s enthusiasm 
which prompts the words, or a woman’s 
earnest purpose? Ah, I see,” for the 
eager, indignant flush that rose to the girl’s 
face was answer sufficient. ‘* But before I 
accept the pledge, answer me this—do you 
know what manner of life mine is—what 
men say, and truly, that I am ?” 

The steady eyes never wavered, and a 
smile rose to her lips as she answered: 

“1 know all—I know they say you are 
a Nihilist—a Socialist, a member of every 
secret society in Europe; that you have 
been concerned in all the conspiracies of 
modern times against the Russian Govern- 
ment. What of that? Any cause which 
you advocate must be a righteous cause!” 

“Remember ”— Paolo looked at her 
earnestly—“ what you offer me. Not the 
caprice of a moment—not the fancy of 
an hour ; but a lifelong devotion !” 

She raised her eyes with a strange, beau- 
tiful smile. 

“ That is what I offer—my life,” she said 
simply. “I am poor and insignificant, but 
some day you may—who knows ?!—require 
such poor help as one such as I can give. 
When that day comes send for me, monsieur 
—I will be ready.” 

Paolo hesitated an instant. Slowly, and 
with his eyes fixed on her face, he drew a 
ring from his little finger. It was a thick 
gold ring of a quaint device—two hands 
clasped above a dagger—which he always 
wore. He took it between his fingers, and 
looked at her intently. 

“Mademoiselle, I accept your offer,” he 
said; ‘and I will give you this ring as a 
pledge. So long as you keep it I shall 
know that you are faithful to it and to me; 
but if ever the time should come when you 
weary of your promise, or shrink from the 
fulfilment of it, do not hesitate to send 
the ring back to me. Perhaps,” and he 
smiled gravely, “ the day will come when 
the wife’s love will protest against the 
maiden’s promise—when children’s little 
voices will urge you to break it—will 
speak to you of a higher duty. If so, send 
back the ring.” 

She smiled again. 

‘‘ Monsieur, when that ring comes back 
to you, remember that I ask you to acd 
one favour more to those which I already 
owe you! Tosay a prayer for my departed 
soul! Give me the ring.” 
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She held out her hand eagerly, but still 
the Count hesitated. 

“Understand first to what you pledge 
yourself,” he said. ‘You may never be 
called upon to fulfil your promise; I 
trust it may be so; but, on the other hand, 
the message may come at any time, Will 
you be prepared to obey?” 

“At any time, in any place, I will be 
ready !” ; 

“Tt may come at the happiest moment 
of your life, when your husband’s arms 
are open to receive you, when your bridal 
feast is spread ?” 

“From my bridal feast I will rise and 
come to you—from the very steps of the 
altar I will turn back.” 

Paolo smiled gravely. He looked at the 
ring in his hand. 

“Twice before I have given it, and twice 
it has come back to me—once dyed with 
a patriot’s blood, once snatched from the 
dead hand of a traitor. Have you courage 
still to take it, Angel ?” 

“Give it to me.” 

She took the ring in her hand, she 
pressed it to her brow, her lips, her heart, 
then she held out her left hand and pointed 
to the third finger. 

‘Place it there, monsieur,” she said. 

“What? On the finger where your 
wedding-ring will be placed ?” 

“ Yes,” her eyes brightened, her face 
glowed with passionate emotion ; “it is the 
fittest place. The one vow will keep me 
faithful to the other, if, indeed, I ever wear 
another ring there,” she said. 

And Paolo, in silence, bent and placed 
the ring on her finger. 

The sunset glory was still glowing in the 
sky, butadark purple cloud was slowly rising 
up in the west, and it swallowed up the 
gold and crimson streaks, and spread across 
the heavens like a dense black pall; butin 
Angel’s face the radiant light of exultation 
still shone as brightly as ever. They were 
both silent for a while. Then Paolo spoke: 

“You said you had news for me, Angel. 
Has the letter from England arrived then ?” 
he said in his quiet voice. 

“Yes; this morning. Oh, it is a very 
kind letter !” Angela spoke in a curiously 
indifferent voice. ‘ Mr. Monteith assures 
me that I shall find a welcome from all his 
family, indeed there is a little note enclosed 
from his younger daughter. It was kind 
of her to write, was it not?” 

“Very kind. I trust you will be happy 
there, and ”—it cost Paolo a little effort to 
speak so calmly—‘‘ when doyougo? The 





Princess di Capri leaves here for London 
next week, She would gladly take you 
under her care, I know, if I asked her.” 

“ The Princess di Capri!” 

Angela looked a little alarmed at the 
prospect of travelling under such dis- 
tinguished chaperonage. 

“Yes; you know her, do you not? 
Everyone knows the Princess. She is 
considered the loveliest, or one of the 
loveliest,” and Paolo corrected himself as 
he glanced quickly at the fair, flushed face 
by his side, ‘‘ women in Nice.” He paused a 
moment. ‘She is my very dear friend,” he 
added quietly. ‘She will be kind to you 
if only for my sake.” 

He did not look at Angela as he spoke. 
His face had grown very thoughtful, and 
there was an absent tone in his low, deep 
voice. His thoughts had wandered far 
away from the doctor’s garden and the 
fair-haired girl at his side, to anotherevening 
five years ago, when he had stood and 
watched just such another sunset as this 
with Francesca di Capri. Even after the 
lapse of so many years he remembered the 
scene; memory wafted back to him the 
scent of the orange-blossoms she wore at 
her breast ; recalled with vivid distinctness 
the passionate, beautiful face she raised to 
his, the touch of the little hands which 
clung round hisarm. She had loved him, 
and she had stooped from her high estate, 
as a queen might stoop to her subject, had 
used the privilege which her rank and 
beauty gave her, and told him of her love. 
And having told him, she had forgotten 
her dignity, and only remembered that she, 
a@ woman, had avowed her love unasked, 
and she had buried her face in her hands 
in an agony of regret and shame, and had 
prayed him to forget it all. 

He had raised her hand to his lips. 

** As you will, my Princess,” he had said, 
and he had turned and left her without 
another word. 

That was five years ago, and they had 
been firm friends ever since, and for any 
sign of remembrance that either gave, that 
little incident mightnever have taken place. 
But still the beautiful Princess remained a 
widow, and her suitors sighed in vain. 

The Count awoke from his reverie by- 
and-by and found Angela’s eyes fixed 
on his face. He started and smiled. 

“Well, what do you say, my child? 
Will you be ready to go next week with 
the Princess ? ” 

Quite ready if you think it best.” 

The low voice faltered, the long lashes 
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drooped to hide the sudden tears which 
had sprung unbidden into the sweet eyes. 

“T do think so. You cannot travel 
alone ; you must have a fitting escort, and 
the Princess will be glad to have you, 
I know. And what of the picture, Angel ? 
Will you trust it in my care with the 
others—all that you wish to sell—till 
another purchaser is found 4” | 

“ Willingly, monsieur, but——” She 
hesitated, faltered, and looked at him with 
a sudden flush in her face, 

‘‘ Well, what is it ?” 

“ The letter which arrived this morning 
contained a letter of credit, monsieur, for 
a large sum—twenty pounds. I must be 
greatly in your debt—will you not allow 
me—— ?” 

The Count laughed, and dismissed the 
subject with an airy wave of his hand. 

‘‘ What nonsense, mademoiselle! What 
are a few pounds more or less between us ? 
Keep the money ; you may need it on your 
journey. I shall see the Princess this 
evening, and I will make all the necessary 
arrangements.” 

So it came to pass that Angela travelled 
to England under the distinguished patron- 
age of the Princess di Capri, and on that 
account received a more cordial welcome 
from Mrs. Monteith than would otherwise 
have fallen to her lot. 

There were compensations in all trials 
that lady secretly admitted when the 
carriage, which hdd been sent to meet 
Angela at the station, drew up before the 
hall door, and a pale, slight girl in deep 
mourning descended, and was followed by a 
tall, beautiful woman, who swept into 
the house with a regal air which caused 
Mrs. Monteith to feel painfully conscious 
of her own stumpy figure and florid 
face. Oh, if she could but persuade this 
beautiful, graceful creature to remain but a | 
few days—nay, a few hours—what un- | 
dying fame would rest upon the Abbey ! 
The lustre shed by the episcopal visit 
faded into utter insignificance before this 
brighter light. But the Princess was on 
her way to a great house in Seotland, and | 
had only turned aside from the direct | 
route to accompany her charge to the end | 
of her journey. ; 

“Madame is too good! I did but come | 
to see this child safe with her English | 
friends,” she said, in her pretty broken | 
English, ‘Ah, it is good news that I 
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shall take back to the Count! You will 


_be happy here, my child?” she said kindly 


to Angela. 

“Oh yes.” 

Angela was looking very tired and 
weary. The day was cold and dull, 
with a grey mist over the moors. 
There had been heavy rain during the 
night, and the lawn looked sodden, and 
the flowers dashed and spoiled. It all 
looked inexpressibly dreary to Angela. 
She had known the Princess but a few 
days, but she felt, when the luncheon of 
which the aristocratic guest had consented 
to partake was over, and the carriage came 
to the door, as if she were losing her only 
friend—the last link which bound her to 
Paolo. 

“ Adieu!” The Princess kissed her on 
both cheeks, and whispered: in her own 
language a few farewell words. ‘“ Kou 
will be happy here, my child ; but, if not, 
write to me, or to the Count. Remem- 
ber,” and she glanced dowm-gt the deli- 
cate hand, on which Paoli was 
shining, and smiled and nodded, “you 
belong to us. You are one of us now.” 

Angela’s face flushed ; her eyes brightened. 
With a quick, impulsive gesture she raised 
the ring to her lips. 

Nancie saw and wondered at the action. 

What did it mean? Was the ring a 
pledge, a remembrance? And ifso, of what? 
she wondered. 
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NEW PARTICIPATING. CL SS 
The Assured in this Class have had 
| THE LARGE REVERSIONARY BONUS 
of £1:15s. per cent per annum added to their Policies 
at 31st Dec. 1878, and again at 31st Dec. 1883 


B.d. forwarded on application to vs of the Offices or » of the Company |f \ 
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Liberpool & London & Globe | 


PMS RANTS COMPANY 


The Total Funds amount t £6, 911, 400° 
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THE ALL-IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION, 
both for persons already Insured, and those about to Insure, is 


THE SAFETY bese ponent ~ THE Rape oibecsce 
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THE amount of Funds held by this Company, together with 
the security of a large and wealthy Proprietary, point it out as 





amongst the most a. . — in ~~ ee Kingdom. 
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NO POLICYHOLDER, WHETHER FIRE OR LIFE, 8 INVOLVED IN THE 
SLIGHTEST LIABILITY OF PARTNERSHIP. 


The Income for 1884 was .. . £1,799,991 
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Fire Department. 
General Reserve and Fire Re-Insurance Fund, £1,500,000 


The Magnitude of the Company’s Business enables it to accept Fire risks upon the most 
favourable terms, the same being rated according to the nature of the risk to be insured. 

Some risks of a special and complicated nature, such as Mills, to ensure fair and equitable 
rating, are rated according to Tariffs carefully compiled by the Offices, and revised from 
time to <ime to meet the altered circumstances affecting any particular class. 

The majority of risks, however, are subject to no tariff, but are rated by this Company 
according to their individual merits, based upon the law of average—the principle upon 
which Insurance Companies are founded. By this law the Company, owing to the 
large number of risks on its books, is enabled to insure the different classes at their 
minimum rates.” An individual is therefore imprudent to run his own risk, when the | 
Company can relieve him of the danger of loss at the smallest possible cost. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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LirE DEPARTMENT 
Life and Annuity Funds, £3,650,650 


Four-fifths of the Profits of their Class are divided amongst the Participating Assured. 


BoNuvusES, when declared, may be applied by addition to the Sum Assured, 
or by an equivalent Value in Cash, or by a Permanent Reduction in the Annual Premium. 
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HE SECOND DIVISION OF PROFITS in the new Participating Series 
@ of Life Policies has been made for the term ending 31st December 1883, 
and the result has been most satisfactory, enabling the Company to declare the 
large Reversionary Bonus of £1:15s. per cent per annum on the 
Sums Assured by Policies in that Class, being at the same rate as that declared 
at the preceding Division in 1878. The next valuation will be for the Quin- 
quennial term ending 31st Dec. 1888, so that the present time is very favourable 
for effecting Assurances, inasmuch as they will participate for the full number of 
years they have been in force when the next Division of Profits is made. 
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- Premium for the whole Term of Life to secure £100 at Death. 





Table A.—Without Bonus. | Table B.—With Participation in Profits, 
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All other Descriptions of Assurances at Moderate Rates. 
Policies may be effected to be made payable during the lifetime of the Assured. 
ASSURANCES GRANTED on the HALF-PREMIUM SYSTEM. 


THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and Occupation. Maintaining Policies in force. 
Reviving Lapsed Policies. 


Prompt Settlement of Claims. Annuities granted on favourable terms. 
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“NEW PARTICIPATING CLASS 
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of £1:15s. per cent per annum added to their Policies 
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